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* is, of course, generally understood ning-express trains have over the thou- 
that unless all the leading and many sand miles between Lake Michigan and 
of the smaller 
nations of the 
world contrib- 
govern- 
ment and pri- 
vate exhibits, 
the World’s 
Columbian Ex- 
position, to be 
held in Chi- 
cago next year, 
would be inter- 
national only 
in name. The 
strongest argu- 
ments in Con- 
gress by those 
who wanted the 
Fair held in 
New York was 
that foreign 
governments 
and manufac- 
turers would re- 
fuse to send 
their precious 
relics and still 
more precious 
products of 
modern inven- 
tion, ingenuity, 
and civiliza- ‘ 
tion to an iN- gpaTUARY FOR DECORATION OF MANUFACTURES BUILDING, WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
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name was IN “STAFF”? AT THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 

hardly known 

beyond the boundaries of English-speak- the seaboard. Having won its fight 

ing countries. But Chicago triumphed against all comers in the arena of the 

over these arguments as modern light- National Legislature, this young giant of 
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the West, whose fifty-fifth birthday was 
only celebrated March 4th last, began to 
calculate the cost and responsibility of 
victory. It was at once agreed that next 
to the financial responsibility came that 
of interesting and attracting foreign na- 
tions. This must be done, first, to make 
a success of the Fair; and next to show 
hated rivals—notably New York in the 
East and St. Louis in the West—that 
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sular agent of the United States, the/ 
names of merchants and manufacturers) 
in their districts whose business was on 
such a scale that if interested they could 
become exhibitors. In this way the 
names of about ten thousand of the lead- 
ing business men and manufacturers of 
the world were secured. To each ot 
these a pamphlet was sent telling tl 
plan and scope of this Exposition ; tl 
recognition Congress had so 
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Chief of the Department of Publicity and Promotion. 


the specific alleged weak spot in the 
Chicago outfit was really one of its most 
invulnerable points. 

The first step toward carrying out this 
important work was taken, under Di- 
rector-General Davis’ approval, by that 
one of the fifteen great departments of 
the Fair management known as Publicity 
and Promotion. ‘This department se- 
cured, from every diplomatic and con- 


far accorded ; reasons wh) 
foreigners should exhibit in 
Chicago, and, finally, tell- 
ing, in simple and even 
modest terms, just what this 
great city is; how it con 

pares in size and improve- 
ments with other American 
and foreign cities ; how easy 
and rapid the communica- 
tion is with the Atlantic sea- 
board, and how it is sur- 
rounded by ten million of 
the most prosperous farmers 
and inhabitants of smaller 
cities and towns in the 
world. This pamphlet was 
issued in nine languages, and 
besides being sent to the 
people whose names were 
furnished by the consular 
and diplomatic agents of 
this country, it was also sent 
to thousands of newspapers. 
The pamphlet was quickly 
followed by pictures of the 
proposed buildings, and 
from then till now there has 
gone to every country of 
the world a weekly letter, 
or budget, showing just how 
preparations for the greatest 
of all great shows are pros- 
pering and just what it is intended to 
accomplish. 

The next important step to secure fo: 
eign acceptance of the invitation that 
had been issued by the President of the 
United States under authority from Con- 
gress was the sending to Europe of a 
special World’s Fair Commission. This 
delegation was composed of five men, 
viz.: Hon. Benjamin Butterworth, Secre- 
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tary and Solicitor-General of the Expo- William Lindsay, member of the World’s 
sition Company; Major Moses P. Handy, Columbian Commission and late Chief 
Chief of the Department of Publicity and Justice of the Supreme Court of Ken- 
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romotion of the Exposition ; Hon. Ferd. _tucky, and Hon. A. G. Bullock, member 
\V. Peck, a member of the Exposition of the World’s Columbian Commission 
directory and one of Chicago’s wealthiest for Massachusetts. The mission of these 
ind most enterprising citizens; Hon. envoys was to bring the Columbian Ex- 
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position to the attention of foreign gov- 
ernments and to impress the highest offi- 
cials they could reach with the import- 
ance of a complete exhibit being sent 
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during the three months and six days 
they were absent, over 16,000 miles. 
They were everywhere most hospitably 
received; in two or three countries 

audiences were granted 
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from their countries. The Commission 
visited England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Russia, traveling, 


them by the sovereigns, 
and in all others by tl 

prime ministers.  Thei: 
work was fruitful of gree 
results, as will be seen |) 
the following table, shov 

ing the foreign gover: 

ments which have accepted 
the invitation to partici- 
pate and the amount ap- 
propriated for national re- 
presentation. 


Argentine Republic, 
Dominion of Canada, 
Bolivia, 

Columbia, 

Ecuador, . 

Germany, 

Barbadoes, . = 
British Honduras, . 
Cape Colony, . 
Jamaica, . 

New Zealand, 
Austria, ... 
Brazil, . . . 
Costa Rica,. . 
France, 

Great Britain, . 

British Guiana, 
Canada, 

Ceylon, P 

New South Wales, . ; 
Tasmania, .... 
Trinidad, . 
Honduras, 

Mexico, ‘ 

Dutch West Indies, 
Norway, . -— 
Paraguay, 

Madeira, . 

Cuba, 

Guatemala, . 

Japan, . « «+ 
Dutch Guiana, 
Nicaragua, .. . 30,000 
Orange Free States, 750° 
nh + 6 a 4 « 125,000 
Salvador, 12,000 
Sweden, 67,000 


Total appropriations, $4,782,505 


$100,000 


20,000 
25,000 
149,100 
600,0C0 
150,c0o 
650,0 Oo 
125,0co0 
25,000 
100,000 
40,000 
150,000 
15,000 
15,000 
20,000 
§0, 0 
5,000 
53,000 
100,000 
25,000 
25,000 
120,000 
630,765 
10,0¢ oO 





Twenty-one countries, seventeen col- 
onies. 

While the above table is taken from 
official sources, my attention is called to 
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the fact that in a few instances the state- 
ments of acceptances and appropriations 
are based on unofficial though direct 
advices from government representatives. 
My attention is also: called to the fact 
that Russia, Spain, and Italy do not appear 
in this list. The former has accepted 
President Harrison’s invitation, and, 
while not appropriating any given sum 
for participation, has appointed a Royal 
Commission which may draw on the 
Royal Exchequer for all moneys needed. 
Only last month the King of Italy re- 
ceived a special ambassador of the Expo- 
sition, and as the audience was being 
terminated declared his intention of 
having his country officially represented. 
The Queen Regent of Spain some 
months ago frankly replied that while no 
country had more to contribute or greater 
interest in the celebration of Columbus’ 
great work, her country was too poor to 
participate. A few days ago, however, 
the Queen changed _ her mind (as all wo- 
men, no matter how lofty their station, 
have a right to do), appointed a Royal 
Commission, and declares she will se- 
cure a liberal appropriation from the 
Cortes. 

It will be seen, then, that not a single 
power of the first class will be missing 
from the show, and that many of the 
smaller powers intend making their ex- 
hibits just as large as possible. Surely all 
will agree that Chicago has ‘‘ made 
good ’’ on the foreign exhibits portion of 
its promiges. 

Major Handy tells a good joke on him- 
self regarding the visit of the Commission 
to Russia. The distinguished Ameri- 
cans were in St. Petersburg at the time 
the Czar issued his ukase that no Hebrews 
should leave the country. The Com- 
mission had finished its business and one 
afternoon in August took the train for 
Berlin. In a little while the police 
authorities came to inspect the travelers. 
The officer on reading the name, Moses 
P. Handy, demanded that the gentleman 
should step out of the carriage to the plat- 
form. With visions of some mark of 
special favor from the Czar, Major 
Handy complied. Imagine his disgust 
when he learned that on account of his 
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name the police suspected him of being 
a, Jew, and proposed to detain him. 

Indignant protestations failed to move 
the sub-officer, but just as the train was 
about leaving without the Promoter 
General, a higher official appeared and 
at once ordered Major Handy to be 
released. The portrait printed herewith 
will conclusively prove the absurdity of 
the Russian policeman’s suspicions, |ut 
Major Handy’s pink and famous whiskers 
fairly bristle now when he telis ‘* how 
near he came to being sent to Siberia.’’ 

Another of the party declares that 
Major Handy was extremely uneasy until 
the train reached the Russian boundary; 
that having been assured by the guard 
the line had been crossed, he leaned far 
out of the window, and, shaking his fist 
in the direction of St. Petersburg, said 
many uncomplimentary things of the 
Czar and all his police. 

Of all the countries that will exhibit 
at the Fair, the plans outlined by Japan 
are now attracting the greatest interest. 
The appropriation of $630,000 by the 
Legislature or Parliament of the Flowery 
Kingdom was a genuine surprise, and 
there was at once much curiosity to learn 
how so large a sum was to be expended. 
A few days after the appropriation was 
announced by cable Mr. S. Tegima, the 
Japanese Royal Commissioner, arrived in 
Chicago. He was a most courtly, elegant 
gentleman, who, except on occasions of 
extreme ceremonial, appeared in Euro- 
pean costume. He was wined and dined 
at the Chicago clubs and in the most ex- 
clusive homes. He was taken to Jack- 
son Park and shown the Exposition 
grounds and plansof the buildings in 
process of construction. Finally Mr. 
Tegima asked for a business meeting 
with the Director General and Chief of 
Construction. At this meeting he un- 
folded a plan of operations for Japan 
which it is believed will eclipse the plans 
of any other foreign power. He ce- 
manded space at the north end of the 
wooded island for a Japanese building to 
cost $100,000 and for a botanical garden 
to cost nearly as much more. He pro- 
posed that the building and garden should 
remain as a permanent attraction of 
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Chicago after the Exposition, and prom- 
ised an annual appropriation by his guv- 
ernment to keep both in order and re- 
pair. The propositions were both ac- 
cepted, and Mr. Tegima, having secured 
surveys of the ground allotted him, left 
for Japan with the promise to return in 
July with two hundred native carpenters 
and gardeners and begin work on August 
ist. The building will be a duplicate 
of one of the Emperor’s most beautiful 
ind ancient temples. It will be built in 
Japan in sections, taken apart, sent to 
\merica in a Japanese war vessel, and 
put together by the Emperor’s own 
workmen at Jackson Park. The garden, 
too, will be laid out in Japan, and Mr. 
Tegima promises that landscape garden- 
ing effects will be produced far more 
wonderful and beautiful than anything 
before seen outside his own country. 
Tons of earth will be brought with the 
plants, as many of those to be used thrive 
only in their native soil. Inside the 
Japanese Palace will be a collection of 
relics, carvings, and other articles show- 
ing the implements of industry and the 
art treasures of this ancient people. 
Many of these articles will be loaned by 
the Emperor from his private collection, 
and from the national museums. Native 
attendants and soldiers will have charge 
of and guard these treasures of the East, 
and native gardeners will have exclusive 
charge of the flower beds. In short, a 
small section of Japan will be shown at 
the Fair. Other countries will apply 
their appropriations in the same direc- 
tion, and eight or ten will erect buildings, 
but none has yet made plans on so elab- 
orate a scale. 


It should have been told 


perhaps 
earlier in thisarticle that under the plan 
of the Exposition foreign countries will 
be awarded a space or section in each 


building. For instance, in the Electrical 
Building all the electrical exhibits will 
be grouped ; the same in Machinery Hall 
and in all the other buildings. In each 
building there will bea British section, 
a German section, and so on. By this 
plan the visitor who wishes to study the 
history and present condition of a par- 
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ticular industry may do so in one build- 
ing, and will there find the world in com- 
petition, and naturally the best the world 
can produce.. Japan, as all other nations, 
comes under this rule, and in addition to 
the Palace and gardens described has se- 
cured space in the main buildings as fol- 
lows: Manufactures, 40,000 square feet ; 
Horticulture, 4,000 square feet; Agri- 
culture, 3,500 square feet; Fine Arts, 
2,850 square feet. Onthe Lake front 
there will be a Japanese tea-house, and in 
Midway Plaisance a space of 225x225 
feet has been granted for a bazaar. Alto- 
gether Japan will occupy within the Ex- 
position grounds 148,975 square feet of 
space. 

While in Chicago, Mr. Tegima was 
urged by Mrs. Potter Palmer, President 
of the Board of Lady Managers, to pro- 
vide for the representation of the work 
of women in the Japanese exhibit. Al- 
though the idea was new to the Commis- 
sioner and foreign to existing customs in 
Japan, Mrs. Palmer’s arguments were so 
eloquent that Mr. Tegima became con- 
vinced the American woman knew best 
what was for the interest of the women 
of his own country. ‘The result of Mrs. 
Palmer’s argument is that Mr. Tegima 
has agreed to recommend to the Japanese 
Imperial Commission the appointment 
of a commission of Japanese women to 
arrange for an exhibit of women’s work 
in the Women’s Building of the Exposi- 
tion and to attend the Fair in an official 
capacity to study what women are doing 
for the advancement of civilization in 
all the world. Mr. Tegima surprised 
Mrs. Palmer by stating that every oppor- 
tunity is now given Japanese women for 
advancement. She is recognized in 
nearly all the professions, and women 
doctors are quite numerous. Co-educa- 
tion exists throughout the Empire and 
the duty of educating girls equally with 
boys is fully recognized. Mr. Tegima 
became so much in earnest in this matter 
that he named several Japanese women 
who would be well qualified for places 
on the Exposition Commission. Among 
these were three or four Vassar graduates 
and several others who had lived long 
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enough in Washington and New York to 
be entirely familiar with the manners and 
customs of this country. 

It would be impossible in the limits of 
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this article to tell in any detail what the 
countries of Europe propose to exhibit 
at the Fair. That they will show the 
very best of their productions is guaran- 
teed by the number and character of the 
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applicants for space. In Germany over 

three thousand exhibitors are now regis- 

tered ; in Austria, two thousand applica- 

tions have been made for space. The 
British Royal Commission 
within the past month has 
notified the management 
of the Fair that the great 
space allotted to Great 
Britain has all been as 
signed, and that additiona| 
space must be found for 
the colonies. The British 
Commission also announ- 
ces that it will reproduce 
on the grounds a typical 
old English country house 
in which will be located 
the British administrative 
offices. 

Another most important 
announcement of foreign 
participation has just been 
made. It is a promise from 
Pope Leo XIII that an ex- 
hibit will be made by the 
Vatican. The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Exposition, 
Hon. Thomas B. Bryan, 
was in Rome a few weeks 
ago for the purpose of 
arousing interest in the 
Fair. He secured an audi- 
ence with the Pope, and 
after answering many ques- 
tions and explaining the 
national and international 
character of the Exposi- 
tion, declared there were 
many millions of Roman 
Catholics in America who 
would look to the Papal 
See for favor and encour- 
agement in the great en- 
terprise. The Pope imme 
diately responded : 

‘** They shall not look in 
vain. I shall take part and 
manifest the interest of the 

head of the Church in commemorating 
what Columbus, our child, did.’’ A few 
days later, Cardinal Rampola was in- 
structed to select some of the most cele- 
brated and valuable works of art in the 
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Vatican collec- 
tion to be sent 
to Chicago 
next spring. 

It should 
be understood 
that the exhibit 
from the Vati- 
can will not in 
anyway par- 
take of a reli- 
gious charac- 
ter. The arti- 
cles sent will 
be exhibited in 
the same man- 
ner as_ those 
contributed by 
museums, art 
galleries, and 
foreign gov- 
ernments or 
individuals. It 
is not thought 
that religious 
emblems’ or 
relics will be 


7 sent by Cardi- 
y nal Rampola, 


but that every- 
thing exhibited 
will be of equal 
interest from 
an historical or 
art standpoint 
to the Roman 
Catholic, Prot- 
estant,Gentile, 
or Jew. 

I have allud- 
ed to the possi- 
ble presence at 
the Fair of one 
or more Euro- 
pean mon- 
archs. It will 
hardly be sur- 
prising that 
Chicago has set 
its heart on 
entertaining a 
real. live King, 
Emperor, or 
Queen. In- 
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deed, this idea has with some Chicago 
people overshadowed everything else 
connected with the Fair. For awhile it 
looked as though the young Emperor 
of Germany might honor Chicago with 
his presence. That he publicly expressed 
the desire to come is well known, and 
that he caused inquiry to be made 
regarding the time necessary to make 
the journey is well authenticated. But 
even the greatest monarchs sometimes 
have to yield their personal wishes 
for reasons of State, and this being 
the case with Emperor William, it 
has been finally announced that he 
cannot attend the Fair. A letter received 
the other day from King Oscar, of 
Sweden, however, revives the waning 
hopes of Chicagoans for a royal guest. 
King Oscar declares his great interest in 
America and the Exposition, expresses 
strong desire to participate personally in 
the great celebration, and declares the 
intention, if his ‘health and other 


conditions permit,’’ of spending a month 
of the summer of ’93 in Chicago. If King 


Oscar does come here he will meet with a 
reception more enthusiastic than he can 
possibly imagine. Besides the attentions 
showered on him by Chicago he will 
find thousands of his countrymen anxious 
to do him honor. It is perhaps not 
generally known that there are thousands 
of Swedish and Norwegian settlers in 
Chicago, and that the neighboring States 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin have drawn 
most of their immigrants from the coun- 
tries over which King Oscar reigns. In 
fact, it is not infrequently claimed in the 
Scandinavian journals’ published in 
Chicago and the Northwest that there 
are more Swedes in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota than there are in Sweden. 
If these people are given an opportunity 
they will demonstrate that though 
republicans and American citizens to the 
back-bone, the home traditions and love 
of the father-land are still strong in their 
hearts, and that the King of their old 
country is still their King when he visits 
the land of their adoption. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
to be written about the Exposition might 
properly be headed ‘‘ Marvels of the 
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Fair.’’ Many such chapters will of course 
be written during 1893, when the writers 
will describe accomplished facts. But 
even at the risk of appearing to be 
romancing, I am impelled to anticipate 
and tell something of proposed and 
accepted plans for some of the most 
wonderful exhibits. 

Judging by plans so far discussed by 
one or two of the great electrical com- 
panies, the Electrical Building might 
properly be re-named the ‘‘ Palace of 
Wonders.’’ Edison, it is hoped and 
believed, will maintain the lead held by 
this country in all branches of electrical 
invention. Mr. Edison is very secretive 
about his proposed exhibit, but declares 
confidently that he will surprise the 
world. It is believed that an application 
of the phonograph, which he has just 
perfected, will attract the most popular 
interest of anything he may show. By 
an automatic device Mr. Edison has 
arranged a series of phonograph cylinders 
so that the complete music of a grand 
opera may be given. The soprano phono- 
graph, for instance, is so arranged that 
the voice will come in just at the right 
time, and will combine with the cylinders 
of the tenor, basso, and contralto in 
duets, quartets, etc. The chorus will be 
represented by what those. who have 
used the phonograph for their correspond- 
ence know as the “loud cylinder.’’ The 
orchestra will be heard in the same way, 
and the sounds from all will blend as 
harmoniously as in the stage performance, 
which the phonograph so faithfully and 
so indelibly received on its sensitive 
cylinders. But the stage, too, is to be 
reproduced and the singers also. The 
scenes and puppets will be manceuvered 
by electricity, and the whole, though but 
a toy, will surely add fresh laurels to 
the master mind by which it was pro- 
duced. 

Other electric wonders will be shown 
in mechanics, motors, mining machinery, 
etc., but these are too technical for de- 
scription in a family magazine. An ex- 
hibit of the use of electricity in naval 
warfare will, however, be of universal in- 
terest. The plans for such exhibit are 
completed and will be carried out. These 
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contemplate showing methods of torpedo 
warfare, the make-believe battle-ship used 
for a naval exhibit being admirably ar- 
ranged for the purpose. Three or four 
torpedo boats will be attached to the 
battle-ship and will be manceuvered sev- 
eral times daily for the education and 
edification of the visiting throngs. But 
‘it will be in the evenings that this ex- 
hibit will be seen to best advantage. On 
these occasions the torpedo boats will go 
a few miles out in the lake, and from 
thence approach the battle-ship in the 
same order of attack as would be fol- 
lowed in real warfare. The ship will 
have lowered its protecting nets and 
lighted its search lights; as the boats ap- 
proach they will come within the focus 
of the great white path of light sweep- 
ing across the waves of the lake. The 
crew in the battle-ship will be mustered 
to quarters and the decks cleared for ac- 
tion. It will all be make-believe, of 


course, but what American boy or even 
man will not be intensely interested in 
seeing just how it would be done in 


earnest? In order to make the show 
more perfect a number of great electric 
lights will be sunk in the lake around the 
ship so that every manceuvre may be 
easily discerned hundreds of feet away. 
Another interesting electrical plan is to 
stock the lagoons with artificial marine 
monsters which will be propelled by 
electric motors placed inside. At night 
small electric lights will illuminate the 
great glass eyes of these papier maché 
mythological denizens of the deep, and 
the effect will be startling in the extreme. 
Divers will also illustrate how by the use 
of electric lights they can find their way 
about the bottom of the sea as readily 
as on the earth’s surface. But perhaps 
the most attractive plan of all is an elec- 
tric floral display. Designs for this have 
been completed, and the flowers will be 
placed in the lagoon by the Electrical 
Building. The plans provide for repro- 
ducing by small electric lamps of differ- 
ent colorssome of the most brilliant and 
beautiful tropical plants. The flowers 
will appear to be growing two or three 
feet under water, and it is promised they 
will appear so natural that the chief of 
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the Department of Floriculture will have 
to be warned to keep hands off. 

How would you like to see, all at one 
time, a million dollars in gold? Well, 
if you would like to see it and will come 
to the Exposition next year you may 
gratify your wish. You will not realize 
and may not believe that the stacks of 
bright-shining double eagles under the 
glass case in the Moorish Palace really 
aggregate a million dollars in coin of the 
realm. The entire amount will be there 
though, a cash deposit of $5,000 and a 
bond of $20,000 now in possession of 
the Exposition people being ample guar- 
anty that the projectors of this exhibit 
will carry out their plans. As above 
stated, this greatest of all piles of hard 
cash ever shown in public will be located 
in a fac simile of a Moorish Palace, within 
the walls of which will be a maze in 
which the visitor will become hopelessly 
lost among flowers and shrubs and palms 
and trees. An electric button, however, 
will immediately summon a guide who 
will start you on your way again toward 
the very centre of the inc!osure where 
rests the fabulous pile of gold. The 
thought occurs at once that this ‘‘ maze’’ 
is a great protection for the gold from 
thieves or even from the combined attack 
by an organized gang, but suppose the 
building should catch fire, what then 
would become of the thousands of coin 
under the fragile glass case? The pro- 
jectors of the exhibit have provided for 
this contingency by a most ingenious 
device. Immediately under the glass 
case will be a large vault with heavy 
concrete walls. In case of fire or other 
emergency the captain of the guard, hav- 
ing custody of the money, touches an 
electric button; the glass case, by an 
automatic hydraulic elevator, sinks in- 
stantly into the vault; massive iron doors 
slide rapidly together ; streams of water 
are turned on and the gold is safe under 
seven feet of water and with three feet 
of the same surrounding it on all sides. 
The doors of the vault itself will be four 
feet under water and the treasure will be 
about as hard to get at without powerful 
pumps as most of us find it difficult to 
get under the ordinary circumstances of 
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professional or commercial pursuits. The 
privilege of making this exhibit is, of 
course, a concession, and a charge of 
twenty-five cents will be made to see it. 
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The Moorish Palace will cost $75,000 to 
build, and the interest on the gold at five 
per cent. for the six months it will be in 
use will be $25,000 more. It will be 
seen, then, that to get back the first ex- 
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penditures, without counting the cost of 
watching and guarding the treasure, 
400,000 people must be willing to pay the 
admission fee. ‘The lowest estimate of 
the number of admissions 
to the Exposition is 
15,000,000. Calculating 
that each individual that 
comes to the Fair will pass 
through the gates six times, 
the number of individuals 
admitted would be 2,500,- 
ooo. ‘The proprietors of 
the million-dollar exhibit, 
then, must attract akout 
fifteen per cent. of all the 
visitors to their golden 
show before they begin to 
take in any money for in- 
cidental and running ex- 
penses. I wonder if 
Messrs. Vanderbilt, Gould, 
Rockefellar e¢ a/. will con- 
tribute their quarters to see 
so much money all in one 
pile? It would be but a 
tithe of their own wealth, 
but I doubt if any of them 
ever saw such an amount 
of actual cash at one time. 
I could tell you of sev- 
eral more remarkable ex- 
hibits that will be seen 
here in ’93, but will reserve 
them for another article, 
and close this by telling 
you of a proposition that 
was rejected. This was 
nothing more or less than 
an exhibit of corpses il- 
lustrating the successful 
method of embalming pur- 
sued by a Wilmington, Del- 
aware, undertaker. In his 
letter asking permission to 
make this exhibit, the en- , 
terprising Wilmingtonian 
declares he has been pre- 
paring for an oppotunity of 
this kind for many years, He demands 
space for at least a dozen corpses, some of 
which were treated by his process as much 
as ten years ago, the date and method of 
treatment being duly authenticated by 
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UNSEEN—UNKNOWN—UNGUESSED. 


tickets bearing the sworn statements of 
responsible witnesses. There are men, 
women, and children in the gruesome 
collection, and both the Caucasian and 
African races are represented. It is sug- 
gested that the Exposition will illustrate 
the progress made in all branches of in- 
dustry and science and the point is raised 
that this exhibit could be made to come in 
under both headings. ‘Thescientific side 
would of course be the embalming, the 
comparison being an Egyptian mummy. 
lhe industrial phase would be illustrated 
by placing the ‘‘specimens,’’ or ‘* sub- 
jects,’’ as medical students would call 
them, in burial boxes illustrating the 
different ‘‘styles’’ used in this country 
since its discovery by Columbus. The 
proposition for this exhibit is undoubtedly 
made in good faith. The writer de- 
clares that in every museum mummies 
are shown, and that they are examined 
with equanimity by the most faint- 
hearted. 


‘‘Why,’’ he asks, ‘‘ are beau- 
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tiful corpses in magnificent shrouds and 
caskets, under superb glass cases, and 
only ten years old, more abhorrent than 
the dried-up bodies of Egyptians who 
died 2,000 or more years ago.’? Why 
indeed! But that it is so none will deny. 
We look at a mummy or a skull as so 
much dried leather or old bones, while a 
well-executed wax figure will cause a 
shiver all the way down our spinal column. 
It may be said the great antiquity of the 
mummy destroys the idea that it was a 
human being, but the fact is man dreads 
to look on the face of the dead and the 
more perfect the Wilmington undertaker’s 
exhibit, the more objectionable. 

There will of course be an exhibit of 
caskets, hearses, and funeral parapher- 
nalia at the Columbian Exposition, as 
there was at the Centennial and the 
Paris Exposition of 1889, but the line 
has been drawn at corpses, no matter how 
‘* beautifully ’’’ and naturally they may 
have been preserved. 


UNSEEN—UNKNOWN—UNGUESSED. 


BY CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE. 


We watched him, while the night grew old, 
Till dawn ran redly up the sky ; 
We felt his hand grow pulseless—cold ; 
We heard the rising wind moan by ; 
Yet did not guess—we did not dare— 
That every gust of vagrant air 
But masked his footfall on the stair f 


We left him, when the sun had come, 
And all the night had fled away, 
Deaf and unknowing—sightless—dumb— 
An uncouth lump of useless clay, 
Yet did not know—we could not guess— 
His unfelt lips gave mute caress, 
His unseen hands stretched forth to bless ! 


We buried him from mortal sight ; 
He was forgotten—long ago ; 
Unlearned his wisdom—lost his might— 
If our belief could make it so ; 
We know not that his love lives still, 
fis hand holds ours, his kindly will 
Leads us, forever, up the hill! 





PALINGENESIS. 
BY JAS. KAY PHILIPS. 


| HEAR the heralds of the coming king 
Thrill through the silent air, and earthward sing 
‘Those songs from throats so full, so fair and free 
‘They love and we. 


For Winter’s thrall has ceased, and now the earth 

Is voice-possessed, and murmurs her new birth 

From dusky brakes and mountain tarns, which slow 
Unwall from snow. 


Gray, ashen trees which mourn the Winter through, 

Up-arch their heads, and green, as heaven is blue, 

Wave wide their fronded boughs and peopled crests 
Where birds weave nests. 


The hills, long Winter wan, the grass-rust dales 
With vesture green are clothed, while far the vales 
Do crimson glow with flowers kingly born, 

Pearl gemmed at morn. 


As Grecian flute the dance and chorus led, 

So pipes the brook along its pebbled bed, 

*Neath cumbent trees which shade the liquid skies 
From maid’s blue eyes. 


To star-proof groves, the tired night-bird flies, 

Where cradled in the leaves, breeze-rocking, tries 

Her sweet tense chords from which the ripe song breaks 
And echo wakes. 


All earth as voiceless is, while Winter reigns, 

As soulless seats of night in aisléd fanes, 

Where music swelled, and prayer breathed unto soul 
Surcease from dole. 


But thou, O Spring! art choral melody ! 

The naked earth grows glorified by thee, 

As canvas in the limner’s hand doth glow 
Like sunset slow. 


Oh! sing thy songs in brooding homes of care, 
And round the grief-drawn brow wreathe garlands fair, 
Swell through the crowded halls of human strife, 

Re- tenant life. 


And then shall each dumb heart and voiceless soul 

Thy heralds greet, and free as they unroll 

The dead year’s deeds, and plant in life’s new sod 
The flowers of God. 





A MAY-DAY PICNIC. 


BY MARGARET ANDREWS OLDHAM. 


UT of respect for a traditional femi- 
nine whim that is‘opposed to specify- 
ing any particular date that comes after a 
woman’s birth, I refrain from saying 
what year this I am about to relate oc- 
curred ; but there are many fond mothers 
and proud fathers, and several doting 
uncles, and not a few maiden aunties, who 
will read this, and recall the exact date, 
for the story was an actual occurrence. 
In southeastern Georgia there isa 
small provincial town, about seventy-five 
miles from Savannah, to which metropo- 
lis, the inhabitants of the small town of 
C were accustomed to make one 
trip, during the year, in order to make 
their needed purchases of household 
goods, bonnets, notions, etc., which sup- 
ply must always last till the next annual 
trip. This may seem to us quite a pil- 


grimage to take for shopping, but custom 


changes all things, and naturalizes what 
may appear at first impossible, and so the 
good people of C were as contented 
as most of us are to-day, notwithstanding 
the fact that we have far superior shop- 
ping facilities. In those days, there were 
very few railroads, and traveling long 
distances in buggies and wagons was the 
only mode of transportation, still the 
people were not deterred from visiting 
their next-door neighbor, ten miles away, 
nor from going to church or meeting at 
places of amusement, twenty or thirty 
miles distant. 

What a gem-like little town was C 
It had the whitest sand, free fram dust, 
and altogether clean; and although it 
should rain in torrents, and streams of 
water flow in every direction, you might 
go out for your afternoon walk in fifteen 
minutes, and see scarcely a trace of rain, 
all having been drunk up by the white 
sand. 

I remember how clean all the children 
—the little crackers—looked, in this 
country town, even those who played in 
the street, bareheaded and barefooted. 
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There was no mud with which to make 
the mud-pies that belong to the realm of 
childhood, but these children of nature 
made sand houses, by packing wet sand 
around their bare feet, and then drawing 
them slowly out, leaving a little double 
house, with an open door on each side. 
When they grew tired of this amusement, 
they simply brushed off the clean sand, 
and there was no vestige of soil left, 
even on the spotless white apron. 

What beautiful clear springs of water, 
filtered through the sand, came bubbling 
up here and there, almost ice-cold, and 
limpid as liquid crystal. The cool ferns 
drooped over the spring, and around 
them, in loving abandon, were the white 
and blue violets, the buttercups, and 
sweet williams, the daises and honey- 
suckles. Just over the spring, the ideal 
spot of my childhood, stood a symmetri- 
cal bay tree, filled with perfumed pods, 
and yielding in a haughty way to the 
chnging embrace of a yellow jasmine, 
and over and above them all waved the 
grand, stately, evergreen pines, that 
sighed and nodded and whispered to 
every passing breeze. Hard by was the 
old school-house, with its high windows, 
large fireplace, and hard, stiff benches, 
upon the hill, under beautiful spreading 
water oaks. Settled around, at roomy 
distances, were the school-teacher (the 
biggest man, and the greatest), the 
preacher, the doctor, the postmaster, the 
merchant ; then came the ordinary mor- 
tals, that were very human and approach- 
able. There was no such thing as com- 
petition or rivalry in trade; these simple 
folk would have looked upon another 
merchant as a robber and a rascal; an- 
other doctor, as a monstrous scamp and 
imposter ; another preacher, as an inter- 
loper and atrocious sinner, and another 
teacher, as—something utterly unheard 
of. 

They were a peaceful and peace-loving 
people, and looked upon’ competition as 
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a kind of warfare, or open theft, not to 
be countenanced. They were a social, 
happy, and hospitable people, loving in- 
nocent amusement, and entering into 
them with a relish for the good, old-time 
fun to be derived. In fishing and 
gaming season they would gather from 
miles around, at some selected spot, and 
spend a day together in the woods, the 
men leaving the women to gossip—if that 
fashion had been  promulgated—and 
amuse themselves, while they departed on 
a fishing and hunting expedition. The 
fish were fried on the spot, and the wild 
game broiled or roasted. Sometimes the 
hunters bore back a deer, which was con- 
sidered the crowning happiness and suc- 
cess of such a day. The dinner was 
served, and how delicious it was without 
ceremony, knives or forks, except the 


carving-knife, which was an instrument of 
graceful skill in the hands of the ‘‘ master 
of ceremonies,’’ It was eaten from snowy 
cloths, spread on the brown leaves under 
the evergreen pines. A feast for the 
gods, truly. 

But the principal event in the lives of 


these people was the grand annual picnic, 
on the first day of May, when all the 
girls wore white dresses, regardless of 
the weather-,the white dress was a con- 
ventional necessity. Great hamper 
baskets, filled with the best things in life, 
accompanied each family ; there was the 
May Queen, the prettiest lass in all the 
country side. What beautiful girls those 
were, so shy and blushing and modest, 
just such a one as. Tennyson has pictured 
for us, On each May day I can see, in 
fancy, those rosy-cheeked damsels, the 
gleam of white dresses, the flutter of blue 
ribbons, hear the murmur of babbling 
brook and bubbling spring, and the 
voluptuous notes of the mocking-bird, 
the beaux and belles, the violets and jas- 
mines, the queen, the dinner, all mingled 
into. one harmonious and delicious 
miscellany. 

This May-day picnic was one in which 
everybody participated, old and young— 
quite young, for the baby kingdom was 
always most plentifully represented, and 
on this fact hinges ‘my story. 

On one memorable first-of-May picnic, 
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when there was an unusually large gath- 
ering, and an unprecedented number of 
babies, the young gentlemen and old 
bachelors of the party, resolved them- 
selves into a nursing-relief association, 
and proposed to relieve the nurses and 
mothers for the afternoon, by taking 
charge of the babies. After much earnest 
persuasion on the part of the would-be 
nurses, and many solemn promises to 
‘‘amuse,’’ and ‘‘hold its back,’’ and 
**to handle carefully,’ and ‘not to 
frighten,’’ the reluctant mothers con- 
sented to humor the joke, whereupon 
each aspiring nurse chose a baby, and 
bearing his precious charge, directed his 
steps to a secluded little nook, where it 
had been arranged to assemble. Thev 
had first exacted from the mothers a 
promise that no one should follow, or in 
any way intrude upon, or interfere with 
them, vowing to bring back at once every 
baby that cried. 

It will never be known by what witch- 
ery they beguiled those babies into sleep, 
quietude, and merry laughter, but it is 
certain that not a baby cried for the 
space of two hours. ‘These scheming, 
treacherous nurses—as had been planned 
—proceeded to change each baby’s dress 
and bonnet, so that its nurse or mother 
would get the wrong baby, if selected by 
its clothes. Anxious ears were listening 
for the precious babies—and many a 
mother has since declared that she felt 
sure all was not well—but as only sweet, 
contented jabbering and cooing was 
heard, no one interfered with the suc- 
cessful nurses. 

The day had been a charming one. 
Not a cloud had overshadowed the happy 
picnicers—the fish had been fried, the 
deer roasted, the game broiled, the sump- 
tuous dinner served, the May Queen 
crowned ; but all bright days must have 
an ending, and as some of the party had 
long distances to travel, and would le 
far in the night reaching home, they 
were already preparing to start, when 
suddenly the sky grew dark and darker, 
the lightning flashed, and the roar of 
thunder filled the air. A storm was upon 
them, and the rain was already falling 
in large heavy drops. ‘Then there was a 
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cry and rush and a scramble for the ba- 
bies, and naturally enough in the hurry 
and excitement, and the darkened light 
of the forest, each mother chose her 
wee one by its own little dress and bon- 
net. These were little sun-bonnets, and 
partially hid the face, shielding it from 
the glare of the sun, so that one must 
peer down into the little face before re- 
cognizing it. Thus it happened that al- 
most every mother got possession of the 
wrong baby, just as those wicked, schem- 
ing bachelors had plotted. ‘The dear 
little chicks, most of them asleep, were 
hurriedly bundled into shawls, blankets, 
tablecloths, anything to avoid the danger 
of getting wet, for it was by that time 
literally ‘* pouring down.”’ 

You can but faintly imagine the feel- 
ings of those mothers who, on reaching 
home, and looking at her baby, found 
one decidedly not her own—maybe 
one she had never seen before. Many 


of the people lived twenty, thirty, and 
even fifty miles apart; some of them 
might stop on the way home, and spend 


a few days with friends, so that the right- 
ful exchange of babies seemed beset with 
serious difficulties. 

Many laughable, sad, and peculiar 
stories are told’of that May night. One 
family, in which there were six children, 
all girls, were surprised and delighted to 
find a jolly little boy brought home in 
the .place of the monotonous little girl 
baby. Another, in which all were boys 
except the baby, who was a bonnie little 
girl with flaxen ringlets, and violet eyes, 
were insulted and horrified to find her 
changed for a bald-headed, brown-eyed, 
boisterous boy. Inthe town of C 
there was ‘‘ hurrying to and fro,’’ all the 
mothers condoling together. A_ few 
found their own little lambs, near by, 
and after making the blissful exchange, 
lay down to a thankful and restful sleep. 
The other mothers, poor, dear, incon- 
solable hearts, were persuaded to wait for 
the morning light before taking any ac- 
tive steps toward scouring the country. 
You may be sure their aching, anxious 
hearts found no rest that night. 

By the first ray of daylight, there was 
seen a long procession of buggies and 
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wagons—the same that had been filled 
the day before by proud, light-hearted 
mothers and cooing, happy babies, but 
now occupied by. weeping; sorrowing 
mothers, and decidedly misfit babies. 
Off they started, to traverse every lane 
and road, till every wee birdie should 
find its own nest. Whenever a farm- 
house was passed, there might be seen a 
restless woman standing in the doorway, 
or at the gate, shading her eyes with her 
hands, looking for some one to come and 
claim a baby. Just at her gate, the long 
procession would halt, and then there 
was an interesting scene. As soon as the 
situation was explained a glance at the 
pale face, and red, swollen eyes told that 
it was keenly appreciated. How quickly 
she flitted from one vehicle to another, 
to see if her own baby was there. Maybe 
he was, and, oh! how she laughed and 
cried over him, smothering him with 
loving kisses, and asking him all kinds 
of ‘‘itsy-bitsy’’ questions that only a 
mother can ask; but maybe he was not 
there, and that some other mother, 
twenty miles away, was the unenviable 
possessor—in this event she would join 
the searching party. In the meantime, 
the wrong baby, at her house, was not 
forgotten. A half-dozen women rushed . 
in the house to see it, and bring it out 
for a bid. If its mother was among the 
searching, a shout of joy went up, and 
she would turn her horses’ heads home- 
ward, with the happy charge. If, how- 
ever, the poor little one was motherless 
still, he was thrown in, as a good meas- 
ure, and swelled the procession. 

The restoration of the proper babies 
might thus easily have been effected, had 
the mothers all remained at home, but 
there the difficulty lay. Many of the 
farm-houses were shut up, still and lonely, 
and then it was understood that the fam- 
ily had gone off on a baby-hunt, when, 
perhaps, their own baby was at the gate, 
waiting to be taken in! There were 
many obstacles in the way, and many 
weary stretches of country road to travel 
before every mother could clasp to her 
heart her very own baby. 

This miscellaneous exchange of babies 
put an end to the May-day picnics, so 
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far as the babies were concerned—and 
the mothers, too, so the scheme of the 
treacherous nurses was successful—to get 
rid of the old folks and the babies. 
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Those babies are now men and women, 
who tell to their children—never weary 
of hearing it—the story of that May-day 
picnic. 


LANTERNS. 


BY JOHN S. GIBBS. 


S hes antiquity of lanterns is greater 
than many suppose. Ancient Rome, 
Greece, and Carthage had them, and 
occasionally they appear carved on 
Egyptian monuments. 

Before glass, thin layers of horn were 
used, hence the name, which originally 
was spelled lanthorn. Other translucent 


substances were also employed, as oiled 
or waxed paper and linen, and not until 
the year 7o5 A. D.—when the Saxon 
Heptarchy ruled Britain—is glass men- 
tioned in this connection. Our authority 
is Bishop Oldham, of Sherborne ; but he 
fails to describe the appearance of these 


lanterns; whether round or square; 
whether to burn oil or a candle, we only 
know that glass (doubtless of a very poor 
quality) protected their light from wind 
or rain. 

But if history ends here, in our imagi- 
nation we may picture the rude semblance 
of to-day’s lantern assisting at many of 
those nocturnal scenes in the Dark Ages 
where illumination other than torches or 
flambeaux is known to have been used. 

The first lantern of commerce made at 
New York was in 1843. Sons of that 
manufacturer are still in the business, 
which, started in a small cellar, has 
grown to mammoth proportions. In this 
establishment such an endless assortment 
of inclosed lamps confront the visitor 
that he is almost inclined to imagine that 
an extraordinary preparation is being 
made for a season of perpetual darkness. 

From the little bull’s-eye used by 
letter-carriers when making deliveries 
after dark, graduating upward until at 
last is reached the great red and green 
ship’s lantern, all are here. 

Outranking every other kind, both as 
to numbers and quality of workmanship, 


the railroad lamp stands pre-eminent. All 
railroad lanterns are alike in two par- 
ticulars; they are round and burn oil. 
Of this variety those carried by passenger 
conductors are finest. These show a 
white light, on the glass of which is 
graven the name or monogram of the 
man carrying it. The metal is nickel or 
silver-plate, though sometimes an order 
is received for an exceptionally valuable 
one, designed for presentation to a -faith- 
ful servant of a railroad, and in that case 
the cost has been known to exceed $600. 

The average price of brakesmen’s 
lanterns (which are usually of brass), is 
$8 per dozen. Even at this apparently 
small figure, the annual consumption 
amounts to such an amazing number on 
the Pennsylvania, New York Central, and 
the great Pacific systems as to represent 
a not inconsiderable fortune. 

Of the two branches of traffic the 
freight requires more lanterns than the 
passenger, not only to equip a greater 
number of trains, but because in it is a 
larger percentage of wrecks. 

To the uninitiated the color and dis- 
tribution of lights, red, green, blue, and 
white convey no meaning, but to the rail- 
road man they are full of significance. 
They tell if a train is a regular, a 
special, or a paymaster’s, or if it is fol- 
lowed by another using same schedule. 
If blue lights are seen on a standing car 
or train they mean that car inspectors ale 
working under or about it, and for no 
engine to move same. A _ white jantern 
swung across the track before an 
approaching train is the signal to stop, 
and one raised and lowered is the signal 
to move ahead. A lamp swung vertically 
across the track when the train is stand- 
ing is the-signal to move back, and the 
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same signal made when the train is run- 
ning means that the train has parted. 

One of the chief duties of trainmen is 
to keep the signal lanterns in place and 
burning brightly. To do this a brake- 
man must be continually going from one 
end of the train to the other, and the top 
of a freight car on a dark, rainy, or sleety 
night, is a ticklish place—it is a position 
few would hanker to fill. Though lan- 
terns have to be thus carefully tended, 
there are times when the most abundant 
provocation fails to extinguish them. I 
remember a railroad accident where, by 
reason of a freshet, the stone abutments 
of a certain bridge were undermined so 
that, although the structure still spanned 
the stream, it needed but the locomotive’s 
weight to send both to destruction. A 
train came onto this death-trap uwnsuspect- 
ingly, with he result as outlined above. 
When the engine plunged into the tor- 
rent the fireman, standing between the 
engine and tender coaling his furnace, 
was knocked off and saved himself by 
swimming, but the engineer, penned in his 
cab, was drowned like a rat. Next day, 
visitors at the scene of disaster were sur- 
prised to see above the body of the en- 
gineer his lantern still burning, shedding 
a sickly glare on hands and lineaments 
rigid in death. The water had com- 
menced to fall after having risen to 
within an inch of the lantern’s wick. 

Those of us who have made that long 
trip across the continent to the Pacific 
in summer and have lounged day after 
day in a Pullman consumed with enaut, 
stifled with dust and heat, remember how 
pleasant it was to sit at the end of the 
last car when the dusk like a dark-gray 
cloud crept up from the eastern horizon. 

Night grows apace. ‘The rear brake- 
man ties fast his signals * * * the 
train thunders on, the beams from its 
windows streaming out into the gloom 
and its signal lamps shedding a party- 
colored radiance on the silvery track be- 
hind. A solitary cow-boy, far out on 
the prairie, shakes off his saddle cat-naps 
as he watches the train’s lights steal 
across the dark plain, and he thinks of 
home, of a life in ‘‘ The States’? of which 
he once was part. 
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If the railroad lantern is indispensable 
in transportation by land, no less useful 
is its marine brother that hangs in the 
mizzen rigging of every sailing vessel 
and steamer afloat—the latter also carry 
a white mast-head light, or one at the 
fore-stay. 

“ Green to green 
And red to red 


Perfect safety 
Go ahead,” 


is the seaman’s rhyme which, if followed, 
would result in absolute immunity from 
collision. Time was when vessels might, 
with impunity, disregard the carrying of 
proper signals ; but that day is past ; and 
the law is now rigidly enforced which 
stipulates that the white light shall shed 
its rays over an arc of 20 points of the 
compass, or 225°, while the side lights 
must be seen over an arc of 10 points, or 
112° 30%. 

How many vessels have been run down 
because of their lights being dim, en- 
tirely out, or obscured by fog can never 
be known, but the number must be 
greater from that than from any other 
single cause. 

Several years ago the American ship 
‘* Harvest Queen,’’ once a packet of the 
celebrated Black Ball Line, while beating 
up the English Channel, having nearly 
completed her voyage from San Fran- 
cisco, and, we may suppose, with most 
of her crew in the forecastle singing, 
yarning, and getting their ‘‘shore togs ’’ 
ready for the morrow, was cut down by 
the steamship. ‘‘ Adriatic.’’ She sank 
almost immediately. Net a soul was 
saved. A terrible shriek floated across 
the sea and then all was still. Boats 
were lowered from the ‘“ Adriatic,’’ 
which cruised about all night, but in 
vain; when daylight spread over the 
Channel not a spar nor a vestige of the 
unfortunate ship marked her grave. 

Before a Court of Admirality held in 
New York on the White Star Liner’s ar- 
rival, testimony was adduced throwing 
the blame on the ‘‘ Harvest Queen ’’ be- 
cause her lights were not visible. 

In the navy, battle lanterns (made of 
copper in which glass slides are placed) 
are hungin the rear of the guns on a 
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covered deck during an action at night. 
The Battle of the Nile, at Aboukir Bay, 
August ist, 1798, which from point of 
numbers engaged was the greatest noc- 
turnal sea-fight of any age, would, it is 
safe to say, not have taken place at the 
hour it did if both Nelson’s and Bruey’s 
fleet had not been supplied with lanterns 
of the above description. 

In many of our rural districts a unique 
lantern is made for night fishing. It is 
a very simple affair, the work of a local 
smith, who fashions tin into the form of 
an ordinary round, covered can, with an 
orifice on top to receive kerosene oil. 
Three spouts springing upward from near 
the bottom hold as many wicks, above 
them a large hood or canopy juts out 
which throws the light on the water. 

Equipped with a lantern of this de- 
scription and a gig, or barbed three-tined 
spear, the country boy delights to wade 
creeks and the shallow part of rivers on 
mid-summer nights, returning before 
daylight laden with catfish, chub, suckers, 
eels, and frogs. When they are plenty 
and the water clear this mode of spear- 
ing fish is very successful. 

Perhaps one of the greatest boons of 
modern improvement is the perfection 
arrived at in street illumination. 

Contrast our electric-lighted streets 
with the following description of ‘ Eng- 
land in 1685,’’ taken from Macaulay’s 
History. ‘‘ Whenevening closed in the 
difficulty and danger of walking about 
London became serious indeed. The 
garret windows were opened, pails were 
emptied with little regard to those who 
were passing below. Falls, bruises, and 
_broken bones were of constant occur- 
tence. For, till the last year of the 
reign of Charles the Second, most of the 
streets were left in profound darkness. 
‘Thieves and robbers plied their trade with 
impunity, yet they were hardly so terri- 
ble to peaceable citizens as another class 
of ruffans. It was a favorite amuse- 
ment of dissolute young gentlemen to 
swagger by night about town, breaking 
windows, upsetting sedans, beating quiet 
men, and offering caresses to pretty 
women. 
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‘*An ingenious projector named Ed- 
ward Herning,’’ says the historian, ‘‘ ob- 
tained letters patent conveying to him 
for a term of years the exclusive right of 
lighting up London. He undertook for 
a mocerate consideration to place a light 
before every tenth door on moonless 
nights from Michaelmas to Lady Day, 
and from six to twelve of the clock.’’ 

In the opera of ‘* Norma,’’ one of the 
most charming melodies is set toa song 
the motif of which is from the following 
poetical Indian custom; that a lamp 
placed upon a stream will indicate the 
truth or defection of absent lovers. 

Should the lamp continue to burn 
until out of sight, all will be well; but if 
on the contrary, it should expire, a change 
is to be apprehended. These Arks of 
Love are usually formed of the shell of 
the cocoa-nut and are decorated with 
flowers each of which has some peculiar 
signification. The Ganges is sometimes 
so thickly studded with them that it 
seems another ‘‘ Otou-tala’’ or Sea of 
Stars. 

It is evident that from the Hindoo 
girl’s superstition was evolved the Fairy 
Lamp, once so popular in the best fur- 
nished homes of the land; and from it 
sprung the decorative lantern. 

Lanterns for this purpose are now 
largely imported from the interior of 
Japan and China, and also from Persia, 
Barbary, and Turkey. Those from China 
are elaborate and varied in their work- 
manship ; some are built of teak wood in 
the form of a pagoda in which is fixed 
painted glass ; others in the similitude of 
a little sampan float in air as they would 
upon the bosom of their native Hoang- 
Ho or Yellow River. 

The ‘* Feast of Lanterns,’’ which falls 
on January 15th, calls forth more artistic 
skill in China than we of the Occident 
can easily imagine. Upon this occasion 
thousands of dollars are spent by every 
wealthy mandarin on a single lantern, 
whose sides are of silk and which may 
have a diameter of twenty-five feet. 
Hundreds of wax candles are used to il- 
luminate them and the effect is very bril- 
liant. 
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NE of the most interesting of studies, 

and yet one to which but few people 
direct their attention, is that exhibiting 
the peculiarities of mind and-body which 
fall to the lot of thosé endowed with the 
power of shining above their fellow-crea- 
tures in the exercise of certain intellectual 
attributes—such intellectual attributes as 
are seen, for instance, in individuals de- 
voted to the pursuits of literature ; in 
great Statesmen and warriors ; in philoso- 
phers, poets, artists, and others. By an- 
alyzing the minds and the corporeal pe- 
culiarities of such men we are enabled to 
pronounce a more just judgment upon 
them, and to observe how and how far 
we may admire and esteem the brilliancy 
of genius and talent. 

Two of the most important phenomena 
which influence the lives of human be- 
ings are sensibility and contractility, 
both of which have their origin in the 
nervous system. Sensibility influences 
the character, the inclinations, and affec- 
tions, the will, the impetuosity or pow- 
erlessness of the imagination, the vio- 
lence or moderation of the desires, and 
the activity or dullness of the intellect. 
Contractility always tends to the same 
end, contraction and effort, and alone 
acts and reacts. 

The nervous system has a very great 
deal to answer for ; and in close alliance 
with it are all the known forms of tem- 
perament. .There .are the bilious and 
melancholic temperaments, and the lym- 
phatic and sanguine temperaments. In 
some individuals these temperaments are 
mixed or compounded. Thus, Lafon- 
taine, the learned and amiable Erasmus, 
and the great lexicographer, Johnson, 
were all blessed with temperaments com- 
pounded of the lymphatic and nervous. 
Apathy of character, a sort of happy-go- 
lucky existence, together with an extreme 
nicety of observation and a superior un- 
derstanding—two leading features of 
goodness and greatness—belong to such 
constitutions. 

In many cases the nervous apparatus 


possesses a vast amount of activity in 
company with the muscular system. 
There are men who by vigor of mind 
and power of muscle are capable of un- 
dertaking almost anything and surmount- 
ing every obstacle. Plato, whose all- 
powerful imagination has been the 
admiration of the intellectual world of 
all ages, was celebrated for his square 
herculean shoulders and vigorous bodily 
constitution. Julius Cesar, too, that 
extraordinary combination of warrior, 
orator, historian, and statesman. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, Ben Jonson, Buffon, 
Marshal Saxe, and Mirabeau were all 
remarkable for their great corporeal 
strength. Still, men of extensive mind 
and herculean frame are rare examples. 
The direction of the intellectual pow- 
ers is determined by general modifica- 
tions in constitutions, the nervous system 
participating in these modifications. The 
founder of the sect of Stoics is recorded 
to have been of the bilious temperament ; 
that of the Epicurean philosophy of the 
sanguine. No wonder, then, that their 
systems diverged so widely. Again, the 
vivacious verse of Ariosto compared 
with the meditative pace of Tasso’s muse, 
shows the predominance of the melan- 
cholic temperament in the latter, and-the 
sanguine in the former. Corneille and 
Lafontaine were both great poets; but 
as the former was bilious, the latter phleg- 
matic, their genius wore different aspects, 
as did their verses. The physical tem- 
perament interferes with and makes ‘its 
impress on the evolution of the nervous 
and intellectual powers, and it is this: in+ 
terference and impress which makes one 
painter delight in the tracing of the mild 
and sunny landscape, another in the wild 
and desolate; another in depicting the 
horrors of a scene of carnage, and an- 
other the joyous revelry of a roadside 
cabaret. The harmony of the nervous 
system with‘the other parts of the organ- 
ism is the origin of the particular modes 
of physicaland moral sensibility and the 
cause of the hidden irapulse of diversi- 
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fied talent—the chances of fortune and 
of education being always excepted. 
This harmony exists in infinitely varying 
notes, and a scale of organic dispositions 
in exalted sensibility might be established 
if it were possible to graduate such a 
scale. These variations are always con- 
nected with some particular kind of or- 
ganization. Michael-Angelo and Giulio 
Romano, both of the bilious tempera- 
ment, always represented similar charac- 
ters. Raphael and Guido, both of the 
sanguine temperament, depicted life in 
all its beauty, purity, and brilliancy. 
They show us how in the enactment of 
the same art, the difference of minds, 
originating in the variety of tempera- 
ments, has a direct action on the produc- 
tions of genius. 

Medical men can testify to the heroic 
fortitude of mentally gifted men in the 
most trying sicknesses. The same Rous- 
seau, whom the veriest trifling contradic- 
tion or passing suspicion plunged into 
the most sombre melancholy, supported 
patiently through long years two painful 
and incurable bodily diseases. Many 
geniuses regard physical pain as a neces- 
sity of our nature, and are resigned to 
it; whilst mental agony would seem to 
astonish, to take them by surprise. The 
celebrated Pascal, whose mind in the 
later years of his short life was main- 
tained in a state of enviable placidity by 
the:firm faith he had in the resources of 
the Christian creed, but whose body was 
racked by the tortures of protracted suf- 
fering, would say to those around him, 
who were afflicted to behold his agonies : 
‘*Do not pity me; all that I have ‘to do 
is to submit myself humbly and _peace- 
ably.’’ Hogarth had an aneurism of the 
heart, which he bore manfully ; but the 
fatal termination of the disease is said, 
with great probability, to have been has- 
tened by the satire of the poet Churchill 
called Zhe Apology. Even without the 
contrasted patience of moral and phys- 
ical pain, there are men of high intellect 
for whom the latter has no terrors. The 
chemist Lavoisier was summoned during 
the Reign of Terror in France to his 
death ; he calmly requested a few days 
in order to see the result of some experi- 
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ments which he had in progress—in vain. 
This great philosopher of his day fell an 
immediate martyr to the political neces- 
sities of the ruthless tyrant Robespierre. 

In some temperaments the great ex- 
citability of the nervous system neces- 
sarily leads to irregular evolution of 
nervous energy. In this consists the 
property which some have of passing 
‘* From grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere.’’ Livy, after stating that the elder 
Cato possessed a power of mind and 
strength of body that would have made 
him illustrious in any nation, adds that 
he had a versatile and malleable genius ; 
and though serious in thought and stern 
in resolve, his intellect readily adapted 
itself to the lighter arts and occupations 
of life. Hence the power which a great 
poet shows in uniting himseif with the 
feelings of all his fellow-beings, of par- 
taking of their joys, their pains, their 
hopes, and their misfortunes ; hence his 
sense of the ridiculous or the burlesque 
and his ‘‘ showing up’’ of others’ follies 
and feebleness ; hence his enthusiasm for 
the great and the beautiful. And all 
these, if the mobility of sensibility is 
complete, are expressed by the man of 
genius with a richness of imagination 
and a grace that is ever varying, ever 
new. Dante’s great mind imaged forth 
the beauteous Francesca da Rimini and 
the horrible picture of Ugolino and his 
sons. Cowper wrote the serious Zask 
and the galloping /John Gilpin; Pope 
wrote the Zssay on Man and the Rape 
of the Lock; Byron, in the midst of all 
the reckless pleasantry of his Don Juan, 
introduces that glorious song to liberty, 
commencing with: 


The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung : 


whilst Germany’s great shining light, 
Goethe, wrote the meditative and terrible 
Faust, and likewise most merry and 
pleasing songs. ‘This variable property 
of mind, however, is more prominently 
marked in the finished dramatist ; for, 
in order to a complete identification, he 
must place himself in the situation of the 
person whom he would delineate, endue 
his character, his inclinations, and his 
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sentiments. By nature and by nature’s 
feelings only ought we to judge the merits 
of a dramatist. 

By the same varied forms of physical 
and moral sensibility we observe how 
some men may cultivate, and with suc- 
cess, different branches of knowledge. 
Many who have admired the splendid 
colonnade of the Louvre are not aware 
that the architect was none other than 
Claude Perrault, a doctor .of medicine. 
No Englishman hardly requires to be re- 
minded of the wonderful versatility of 
genius displayed by the great Lord Bacon, 
at once a profound statesman, lawyer, 
and natural philosopher. Cardinal Rich- 
elieu, at the very time he was shaking 
Europe by his political craft, was in the 
habit of arranging and patronizing ré- 
unions at the Hétel de Rambouillet in 
which love-essays were read and dis- 
cussed. Sir Humphry Davy, though a 
giant in the science of chemistry, was 
nevertheless a man of considerable poet- 
ical imagination. The varied talents of 
the art masters are repeatedly instanced 
in history—Michael-Angelo Buonarotti, 
the inimitable sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect and poet—by turns gloomy, pro- 
found, light, and sparkling, we behold 
him pass from the vast conception of St. 
Peter’s Church to the invention of a 
scaffold ; from the tremendous scene of 
the Last Judgment to the droll tricks of 
Polichinello. 

When we bear in mind this mental and 
physical mobility in men _ gifted with 
great genius, we can the more readily ac- 
count for discrepancies of conduct and 
even of capability. The inequalities that 
so surprise the world may in great part 
be accounted for. Statesmen, scholars, 
and warriors are equally subject to simi- 
lar alternations of cerebral weakness and 
vigor. This excess of sensibility pro- 
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duces various effects on the character and 
habits of those possessed with it, of 
which the most characteristic are irrita- 
bility, vanity, and inconstancy of pur- 
pose. Pope made many and bitter ene- 
mies by his overbearing self-importance. 
Great actors are frequently found to be 
great egotists. Edmund Kean’s standard 
of excellence was knowledge of acting ; 
and he disliked the aristocracy because 
they were very ignorant on the point, 
and could not learnedly discuss his merits. 
Modesty, however, is not incompatible 
with genius. -There are some men, of 
vast intellect who feel that there is a still 
far more elevated point than that which 
their genius has reached, and it is this 
feeling that accounts for their modesty. 

Irritability is of frequent occurrence 
amongst men of genius. Perhaps those 
who have shown it in its most inveterate 
character are the older theological writers, 
in whom irascibility often settled into 
deadly hatred, giving rise to the proverb- 
ial odium theologicum. Abundant proof 
of irritability of temper may be found 
in Isaac Disraeli’s Quarre/s of Authors— 
Pope, Boyle, Davenant, Addison, and 
others. 

The most exquisite productions of the 
human mind require both brilliant inspi- 
rations and profound meditation, as well 
as a certain exultation of enthusiasm and 
a great degree of combining power. 
Genius as a rule consists in opposite 
powers, and yet these powers are admir- 
ably combined; the discordant mental 
attributes are harmonized. When we re- 
flect upon the concord of faculties, the 
balancing of the most opposite powers, 
and the attendant specific organization, 
we cannot but look upon great men as 
wonderful phenomena, which, like 
comets, are produced at distant inter- 
vals. 


WITH toil and care unending art beset ? 
Bethink thee how storms from heaven descending 
Snap the stiff oak, but spare the willow bending, 
And bide a wee and dinna fret.—Selected. 





TOLD IN THE STUDIOS. 


BY ‘*RITA,”’ 


AutHor or “ Dame Durpen,” 


INTRODUCTION, 


“ BROTHERS OF THE BRUSH.” 


HE studios stood in a meadow high 

above the quaint little fishing village 
of Trenewlyn. The meadow, which the 
proprietor had jestingly- named ‘ Le 
Champ des Beaux Arts,’’ came suddenly 
upon one as a surprise on mounting the 
stony, dusky street that led up from the 
quay. The studios—three in number— 
were a stijl greater surprise, so modern 
and out of place they looked in this little 
old-world nook, where only fisher folk 
had lived and worked since the village 
had existed. 

The streets were narrow and steep, 
and rudely paved with rough stones from 
the neighboring quarry. The houses were 
piled in an incongruous fashion up the 
sloping hill, as if the builders had begun 
at the quay and gone on at intervals, 
dropping these primitive dwellings here 
and there just as the fancy took them. 
History stated that the little village had 
suffered severely at the hands of the 
Spaniards in 1595, at which time these 
ruthless invaders had partly destroyed the 
beautiful old church which stood in the 
parish of Polwyn, about a mile off. 

The wide blue waters of the bay cold 
be stormy and wild at times, and the 
fleet of brown-sailed fishing boats were 
glad enough of the shelter and anchorage 
formed by the solid stone sea wall that 
stretched out right and left of the little 
harbor.. It was a pretty sight to see them 
resting on the pebbly beach, or rocking 
on the soft rise and fall of the waves, or 
again standing out to sea like a flock of 
dark-winged birds, while the groups of 
women and children stood watching on 
the quay for a last look or smile from 
some stalwart lover, or father, or hus- 
band. They had their hours of peril, 
those bronzed and hearty toilers, for the 
coast was rough and dangerous, and the 
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risk of life and its many hardships but 
poorly compensated. But, for all that, 
they were contented and cheerful folk, 
and apparently satisfied enough with their 
primitive life and surroundings. There 
was much that was picturesque and quaint 
about the little hamlet, and wonderful 
beauty of bay and coast, where the wide 
blue sea rolled bold and unbroken to 
the Lizard Point. And the various lights 
and shadows, the quaint, dusky houses, 
the steep streets, the groups of fishermen 
with their brown nets drying in the sun, 
the occasional and uncommon beauty 
of the women, which was curiously 
Spanish in type and coloring—all these 
were the delight and inspiration of 
many an artist who had strayed thither 
by chance, to stay often enough from 
choice. 

So, in course of time, it entered 
the mind of one Jasper Trenoweth, owner 
of the old manor house at Trenoweth, 
and accounted by the country folk as a 
somewhat eccentric individual, to buy 
the waste piece of meadow land that 
commanded so unrivaled a view, and 
build thereon a set of studios for the 
benefit of such artists as cared for marine 
subjects. The studios had been built 
and tenanted for some years, and the 
place itself had acquired considerable 
favor among the ‘Brothers of the 
Brush.’’ Jasper Trenoweth was a man 
of great culture and of artistic tastes. 
He had traveled much, read much, and, 
in an unobtrusive and almost unrecog- 
nized manner, done an immense amount 
of good to members of a_ profession 
which he held in high reverence and 
esteem. Indeed, he himself had worked 
and studied as an artist in his youth with 
no inconsiderable success. But of late 
years, and, strangely enough, since the 
first year that the studios had been com- 
pleted and opened, Jasper Trenoweth 
had never touched brush or pencil. He 
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gave no reason, but then he was a man 
too reserved and cold to give confidence 
easily. A few friends dear to him by 
association, or kindred tastes, were all he 
ever asked to the lonely old mansion on 
the hillside, where for nearly two cen- 
turies the Trenoweths had been born, 
and dwelt, and died. He was the last of 
that race; a man living quite alone, 
with no ties of family, and very few 
friends. He made good and generous 
use of his wealth, but always in an unob- 
trusive manner that few suspected To 
artists in their days of struggling and 
despair he had ever been a friend, but he 
conferred benefits so delicately that it 
would have been a difficult matter to 
trace them back to his hand. A cold 
man, a cynical man, a man scant of 
praise, intolerant of feebleness, so said 
the art world ; but here and there some 
nature would recognize the deep tender- 
ness and nobility of this unknown bene- 
factor; would learn that no man held 
genius in greater reverence, or gave to it 
more ready help, even as his scathing 


words and bitter contempt held up to 
scorn all that was imitative and mediocre. 
Five years had passed since the studios 


had been tenanted—four since that 
strange rule had been framed and pub- 
lished by their owner that they would 
never be let to a woman artist. He was 
very strict on this point. He would give 
no reason, and suffer no questioning, 
but the rule, once made, had been rig- 
idly adhered to. 

Various tenants had held the studios 
from time to time, some remaining but a 
few months, others for a year or more. 
One artist, however, a young Irishman, 
celebrated for his sea pieces, and a great 
favorite with Jasper Trenoweth, had held 
his studio ever since they had been opened. 
This young man knew more of the cyn- 
ical and reserved owner than any of the 
‘fart brotherhood ’’ to whom his tall fig- 
ure, and grave stern face, and quiet, mer- 
ciless criticisms were familar. 

As far as it was in him to unbend to, 
or care for any one, Jasper had unbent to 
Denis O’Hara: perhaps -because the 
bright sunny nature and genial tempera- 
ment were so unlike his own—perhaps 
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because he recognized in the youth of 
five-and-twenty those possibilities which 
had once allured himself, and knew that 
he, too, loved art more than fame, in an 
age when men care all for fame and lit- 
tle for art. 

For five years the two had been con- 
stantly together, save for some months 
when Jasper Trenoweth would be travel- 
ing in Italy, or Switzerland, or Norway. 
It was after returning from one of these 
tours that one evening Jasper Trenoweth 
took his way down the hillside to the 
studios. 

The general room where the artists 
usually sat and smoked and drank coffee 
in the evenings, was bright with lamp- 
light and firelight as he opened the door, 
and stood for a moment on the threshold 
looking at the group round the fireplace. 

They sprang up at his advent to give 
him a warm welcome. Brushes had been 
laid aside, easels forsaken. On the mor- 
row the pictures destined for acceptance 
or rejection at the Royal Academy would 
be on view to the village folk, or gentry 
around. Hard work was over for a time. 
It remained to be seen what .its results 
would produce. 

‘Welcome, welcome. Just in time!’’ 
rang out cheerily as the well-known face 
looked back at them. 

‘*T suppose you’ve come to see what 
we’ve been doing,'’’ said Denis O’ Hara, 
shaking him warmly by the hand. ‘ You 
couldn’t have hit on a_ better time, 
only—’’ he stopped and glanced round 
at his companions, a momentary chill 
and embarrassment on his bright face, 
and in his usvally gay young voice. 

‘¢ Only what?’’ said Jasper Trenoweth, 
his deep tones sounding less stern than 
usual.as he glanced round at the familiar 
scene. 

A small table stood by the fireplace. 
It was littered over with sketches, and it 
seemed to him that the eyes of these 
‘* Brothers of the Brush’’ had suddenly 
turned to that table and its loosely-scat- 
tered contents. 

Denis O’Hara seemed to constitute 
himself as spokesman. ‘‘ Sit down,’’ he 
said. ‘‘and I'll tell you in what school- 
boy fashion we were going to amuse our- 
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selves. You see those sketches, * * * 
we found them in that cupboard yonder, 
and after some valuable and impartial 
criticism-— which you’ve missed — we 
agreed to relate each a story of the ori- 
gin or subject of one particular sketch, 
to be selected by vote.’’ 

‘« A good idea and interesting, if you 
tell the truth,’’ said Jasper Trenoweth. 
‘*You must not let my visit interfere 
with your proposed amusement.’’ 

He came forward and stood by the 
little table, looking down with grave un- 
smiling eyes at the scattered suggestions 
before him. Idly enough his hands 
turned over the various sheets. The 
three men resumed their chairs and 
pipes. They were used to his visits and 
his ways, and accepted them without 
remark. Denis O’Hara alone of the 
group watched the face that was bent 
over the sketches, watched it with that 
sense of interest and speculation that it 
had always aroused in his breast. It was 
usually so calm and impressive a face 
that he was startled to see it suddenly 
flush darkly, hotly to the very brow, as 
the hand so idly moving among the scat- 
tered sheets turned up one and seémed 
arrested by that one. 

A quiver as of pain, or the memory of 
pain, disturbed the usually impassive 
features. Jasper Trenoweth’s eyes flashed 
keen and startled on the young and 
earnest face so intently watching him. 

‘*«Who—who did that?’’ he asked, 
hoarsely. 

Denis O’Hara glanced at the sketch. 
“« It is mine,’’ he said, simply. 

For a moment the man who had 
asked that question stood silent and still, 
gazing down at the picture in his hand, 
his thoughts and memories: centered on 
something it had recalled. Something 
—a dream, a hope, a memory ? 

Ah! even men, the coldest and hardest 
of men, may have onesuch dream, one 
such hope, one such memory. ‘So it is 
yours, that sketch,’’ said Jasper Treno- 
weth. ‘‘ But it is unfinished. Lend 
me your pencil, Denis ; you may have the 
credit of the sketch, but I think I alone 
could tell the story aright.’’ 
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‘*And you will, you will?’’ cried 
Denis O’Hara, eagerly. ‘‘ How often 
I’ve wanted to know—-how often I’ve 
wondered. Trenoweth, don’t think 
me intrusive or curious, but you know 
that old folly—the romance of that first 
year we spent here—if only I knew what 
had become of—her !’’ 

For a moment Jasper Trenoweth was 
silent. The others, now roused and won- 
dering, were looking at him and at Denis, 
marveling at the unwonted excitement 
of the one, the disturbance of the other. 
Then they saw the pencil working rapidly 
over the panel that Jasper Trenoweth 
held. No onespoke. Swiftly with un- 
erring certainty, with that firmness and 
ease which bespoke certain knowledge 
and artistic skill, the sketch grew and 
lived before their eyes, and Denis O’ Hara, 
breathless and wondering, watched it as 
no one else watched it, for to him it 
meant what it could never mean to any 
one else, or so, in youth’s blind egotism 
he imagined. 

Then with a deep-drawn breath, almost 
a sigh, Jasper Trenoweth handed him 
the sketch, and took the vacant chair 
placed for himself. 

The face of the young artist grew pale 
as he looked at the little picture. 

It was so simple, so unpretentious, and 
yet it might hold so tragic a meaning. 

He looked questioningly at his friend. 
‘¢ J—I cannot understand,’’ he said hes- 
itatingly. ‘‘I could not tell the story 
from this now.”’ 

A faint smile quivered on those pale 
set lips of Jasper Trenoweth. ‘‘ No?” 
he said. ‘* But the sketch was yours, 
describe it.’’ 

“‘A—a large room, one it seems of 
many rooms. Pictures cover the wall. 
Before one picture a group of figures 
standing. Behind the group a man, his 
frame bent, almost crippled it seems, 
leaning on a woman’s arm. I—I know 
the woman—I made this sketch of her 
long years ago—but— ’’ 

‘*T know what you would say,’’ inter- 
rupted Trenoweth. ‘‘ Tell the story of 
that woman as you know it. I will finish 
i*.** 
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STORY THE FIRST. 
‘19 ON THE LINE.”’ 


Denis O’Hara kept the sketch in his 
hand, and glanced at it from time to 
time as he spoke. 

‘¢ When I first came here,’’ he said, 
‘¢T had the place all to myself. I came 
in one of those fits of enthusiasm at 
which you all laugh. I had determined 
to doa great work, and I found every- 
thing here I wanted—light, views, climate, 
and models. Our friend Trenoweth in- 
troduced me to the place, gave me ines- 
timable hints, and (no use shaking your 
head, Jasper ; you shall not always hide 
your light under a bushel) in every way 
made me at home and comfortable. We 
were much together, for he was, or said 
he was, interested in my work, and. ap- 
proved of my subject. Sometimes I 
painted out-of-doors, favored by the soft, 
gray light and equable climate for which 
this place is famous. Sometimes I would 
work in the studio, and often, taking pity 
on my loneliness, Trenoweth would drop 
in here in the evenings, and we would 
talk—as he alone can make any one talk. 
Altogether it was very pleasant, and I am 
not sure that I felt pleased when one 
evening he strolled down here to show 
me aletter he had received from one of 
our fraternity asking to hirea studio for 
three months in order to complete a 
picture. 

‘« The handwriting was bold and clear; 
the signature at the end of the simple 
concise words only ‘M. Delaporte.’ We 
discoursed and speculated about M. De- 
laporte. We wondered if he was old or 
young, agreeable or the reverse; if he 
would be a bore, or a nuisance—in fact, 
we talked a good deal about him during 
the week that intervened between his let- 
ter and his arrival. Trenoweth saw to 
the arrangements of the studio. It was 
No. II he had agreed to let, and gave 
directions as to trains, etc., and then left 
me to welcome the new-comer, who was 
to arrive by the evening train. I had 
been out all day, and when I came home 
tired, cold, and hungry, I saw lights in 
No. II, and thought to myself, ‘ My fel- 
low-artist has arrived, then.’ Thinking 
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it would be only civil to give him wel- 
come, I walked up to the door and 
knocked. <A voicecalled out, ‘Come 
in!’ and, turning the handle, I found 
myself in the presence of—a woman ! 
For amoment I was too surprised tospeak. 
She was meunted on a short step-ladder, 
arranging some velvet draperies, and at 
my entrance she turned and, with the 
rich-hued stuffs forming a background 
for the pose of the most beautiful figure 
woman could boast of, faced me with as 
much ease and composure as—well, as I 
lacked. 

‘** Mr. Trenoweth?’ she asked, in- 
quiringly. 

‘* Her voice was one of those low, rich, 
contralto voices, so rare and so beau- 
tiful.’’ 

His own voice trembled; he glanced 
again at the sketchin his hand. ‘ But 
then everything about her was beautiful 
and perfect. That says enough. ‘I’m 
not Mr. Trenoweth,’ I said, ‘I’m only 
an artist living in the next studio. I—I 
came here to see if Mr. Delaporte had 
arrived ; I beg your pardon for intrud- 
ing.’ 
rf ‘ Do not apologize,’ she said frankly. 
‘This studio is let to me and you are 
very welcome.’ 

‘“**To you?’ I said somewhat fool- 
ishly. ‘I thought you were a man.’ 

‘* She laughed. ‘ I have not that privi- 
lege,’ she said. ‘But I am an artist, 
and art takes no count of sex. I hope 
we shall be friends as well as neighbors.’ 

‘*T echoed that wish heartily enough. 
Who would not in my place, and with so 
charming a companion? There and then 
I set to work to help her arrange her stu- 
dio and fix her easel. The picture seemed 
very large, to judge from the canvas, but 
she would not let me see it then. I for- 
got fatigue, hunger, everything. I 
thought I had never met a woman with 
so perfect a charm of manner. The ease 
and grace and dignity of perfect breed- 
ing, yet withal a frank and gracious cor- 
diality that was as winning as it was re- 
sistless. But there—what use to say all 
this! Only when I once begin to talk 
of Musette Delaporte I feel I could go on 
forever. 
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«* That was a memorable evening. 
When the studio was arranged to her 
satisfaction, she made me some tea with 
a little spirit-lamp arrangement, she had, 
and then she locked up the room, and I 
took her through the little village to try 
and find lodgings. Of course, Jasper 
and I having decided that M. Delaporte 
was a man, had expected him to rough it 
like the rest of us. I could not let her 
stay in Trenewlyn itself, but took her up 
the hill-side to a farm-house, where I felt 
certain they would accommodate her. 
She was in raptures with the place, and I 
agreed with her that it was a_ paradise, 
as indeed it seemed to me on that August 
night. I remember the moon shining 
over the bay, the fleet of boats standing 
out to sea, the lights from the town and 
villages scattered along the coast, or 
amidst the sloping hills. I did not won- 
der she was charmed; we all have felt 
that charm here, and it doesn’t lessen 
with time; we have all acknowledged 
that also. * * * But I must hurry on. 
When Trenoweth heard of the new 
artist’s sex he was rather put out. I 
could not see why myself, and I agreed 
that the mistake was our own. M. might 
stand for Mary, or Magdalen, or Mari- 
etta, just as well as for Maurice, or Mal- 
colm, or Mortimer. However, when he 
came down and saw M. Delaporte here 
I heard no more about the disadvantages 
of sex. * She was essentially a woman 
for companionship, cultured, brilliant, 
artist to her finger-tips, vet with all her 
beauty and fascination, holding a certain 
proud reserve between herself and our- 
selves, marking a line we dared not over- 
step. At the end of a month we knew 
little more about her than we did on that 
first evening. I opined that she was a 
widow ; but no hint, however skillful, no 
trap, however baited, could force her into 
confidence or self-betrayal. We called 
her Mrs. Delaporte. Her name was 
Musette, she told me. Her mother had 
been a Frenchwoman; of her father she 
never spoke. She worked very hard, 
often putting meto shame, but still she 
would not let me see the picture, always 
skillfu'‘y turning the easel so that the can- 
vas was hidden whenever Jasper or my- 
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self entered thestudio. We were never 
permitted.to do so in working-hours, but 
whenthe daylight faded, and the well- 
known little tea-table was set out, we 
often dropped in for a cup of tea and a 
chat. It was all so pleasant, so homelike. 
The studio with its draperies and_ its 
bowls of flowers, its plants, and books, 
and feminine trifles. * * * I—I wonder 
how it is some women seem to lend indi- 
viduality to their surroundings. * * * 
The studio has never looked the same 
since she left.’” * * * 

He paused, and laid down the sketch. 
The usual gayety and brightness of his 
face was subdued and shadowed. 

‘** [—well, it’s no good to dwell on it 
all now,”’ he said, abruptly. ‘‘ Of course 
I fell madly in love with her. Who could 
help it? I bet any of you fellows here 
would have done the same. I neglected 
work. I could only moon and dream 
and follow her about, when she let me, 
which I am bound to say was not very 
often. I’m sure I used to bore Treno- 
weth considerably at that time, though 
he was very patient. And she was just 
the same always: calm, friendly, gra- 
cious, absorbed in her work, and, to all 
appearances, unconscious of what mis- 
chief her presence had wrought. As the 
third month drew near to its end I grew 
desperate. I thought she avuoided me, 
she never let me into the studio now, 
and I must confess I had a great curi- 
osity to see the picture. But she laugh- 
ingly evaded all my hints, and would 
only receive me at the farm-house. | 
believe Trenoweth was equally unsuc- 
cessful. At last I could stand it no 
longer. I spoke out and told her the 
whole truth. Of course,’’ and he laughed 
somewhat bitterly, ‘it was no use. If 
she had been my mother or my sister she 
could not have been more serenely gra- 
cious, more pitiful, or more surprised. 
I—I had made a fool of myself as we 
men call it, and all to no purpose. It 
was maddening, but I knew it was hope- 
less. I had almost known it before my 
desperate confession. I couldn’t bear to 
see her again. I felt I hated the place, 
it was so full of memories. So, suddenly, 
without a word to Trenoweth or herself, 
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I packed up my traps and started off on 
a sketching tour through Cornwall. When 
I came back, the studio was closed, and 
Trenowe:h had gone away. The man 
left in charge and who made the arrange- 
ments for letting them, told me that a 
new rule had been made by their land- 
lord. ‘They were never to be let to 
women artists. That is all my part of 
the story. ‘This—this sketch is only the 
figure that I remember. She was standing 
once just like that, looking at the wall of 
the studio, as if to her it was peopled 
with Jife and form and color.. ‘ I—I was 
fancying myself at the Academy,’ she 
said to me, as I asked her at what she 
was gazing, at the Academy, and my 
picture on the line.’ I do not know if 
she ever attained her ambition,’’ he 
added. ‘*I have never seen or heard of 
her since.’’ 

He glanced at Jasper Trenoweth, who 
silently held out his hand for the sketch. 

For a moment silence reigned through- 
out the room. The eyes of all were on 
the bent head and sad, grave face of the 
man who sat there before them, his 
thoughts apparently far away, so far that 
he seemed to have forgotten his promise 
to finish the story which Denis O’ Hara 
had begun. . 

At last he roused himself. ‘‘ There is 
not much more to add,’’ he said, slowly. 
‘‘All that Denis has said of Musette 
Delaporte is true, and more than true. 
She was one of those women who are 
bound to leave their mark on a man’s life 
and memory. After Denis left so ab- 
ruptly I saw very little of her. She 
seemed restless, troubled, and disturbed. 
Her mind was absorbed in the comple- 
tion of her picture. The unrest and dis- 
satisfaction which is ever the penalty of 
- enthusiasm had now taken the place of 
previous hopefulness. ‘If it should fail,’ 
she said to me. ‘Oh! you don’t know 
what that would mean. You don’t know 
what I have staked on it.’ 

‘* Still she never offered to show it to 
me, and I would not presume to ask. I 
kept away for several days, thinking she 
was best undisturbed. All artists have 
gone through that phase of experience 
which she was undergoing. * * * 
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It is scarcely possible to avoid it, if, in+ 
deed, one has any appreciation for, or 
love of art in one’s nature. 

** At last, one. day I walked down ‘to 
the studio. I knocked at the door. * * # 
There was no answer. I turned the han- 
dle and entered. In the full light of the 
sunset, as it streamed through the win- 
dow, stood the easel, covered no longer, 
and facing me, as I paused on the 
threshold, was the picture. I stood 
there too amazed to speak or move. 
* * * Tt was magnificent. If I had 
not known that only a woman’s hand 
had converted that canvas into a living, 
breathing history, I could not have be- 
lieved it. ‘There was nothing crude or 
weak or feminine about it. The power 
and force of genius spoke out like a liv- 
ing voice, and seemed to demand the 
homage it so grandly challenged. £ud- 
denly I became aware of a sound in the 
stillness—the low, stifled sobbing of a 
woman. * * * J saw her then, thrown 
face downward on the couch at the far- 
thest end of the room, her face buried in 
the cushions, her whole frame trembling 
and convulsed with a passion of grief. 
‘O Maurice!’ she sobbed, and then 
again only that name—‘ Maurice! Mau- 
rice! Maurice!’ 

‘‘T closed the door softly, and went 
away. There seemed to me something 
sacred in this grief. * * * J—TI 
could not intrude on it. She was so 
near to Fame. She held so high a gift 
* * * and yet she lay weeping her 
heart out yonder, like the weakest and 
most foolish of her sex, for—well, what 
could I think, but that it was for some 
man’ssake?’?’ * * * 

He paused, his voice seemed a little 
less steady, a little less cold. 

‘¢On the morrow,’’ he said, abruptly, 
‘«she was gone, leaving a note of fare- 
well, and—and thanks for me. I felt a 
momentary disappointment. I should 
like to have said farewell to her, and it 
was strange, too, how much I missed her 
and Denis. The loneliness and quiet of 
my life grew more than lonely as)the days 
went on. and I at last made up my mind 
to go to London. Whether by chance or 
purpose I found myself there on the day 
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the Academy opened. All who are artists 
know what that day means for them. 
I —well, I was artist enough to feel the 
interest of art triumphs, and the sorrow 
of its failures. 1 went where half Lon- 
don was thronging, and mingled with 
the crowd, artistic, critical, and curious 
who were gathered in the Academy gal- 
leries. I passed into the first room. I 
noticed how the crowds surged and 
pushed and thronged around one picture 
there, and I heard murmurs of praise 
and wonder from scores of lips as 1, too, 
tried to get sight of what seemed to them 
so marvelous and attractive. At last a 
break in the throng favored me. I 
looked over the heads of some dozen 
people in front of the picture, and I 
saw—the picture I had gazed at in such 
wonder and delight in the studio of 
Musette Delaporte! Deservedly hon- 
ored, it hung there on the line, and al- 
ready its praises were sounding, and the 
severest critics as well as the most eager 
enthusiasts were giving it fame. 

‘«« ] turned away at last. My steps were, 
however, arrested on the outskirts of the 
crowd by sight of a woman whose figure 
seemed strangely familiar. Her face was 
veiled and somewhat averted, but I knew 
well enough that pose of the beautiful 
head, that coil of gold brown hair, just 
lifted from the white neck. She - she 
did not see me as for a moment I lin- 
gered there. Then I noticed she was 
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not alone. Leaning on her arm was a 
man, his face pale and worn, as if by 
long suffering, his frame bent and crip- 
pled. As his eyes caught the-picture I 
saw the sudden light and wonder that 
leaped into his face. I saw, too, the 
glory of love and tenderness in hers. | 
drew nearer, the man was speaking: 
‘How could you do it,’ he said, ‘ how 
could you?’ ‘O Maurice! forgive me,’ 
said that low, remembered voice. ‘ Dear- 
est, are we not one in heart and soul and 
name? I only finished what you had so 
well’begun. You were so ill and help- 
less, and when you went into the hos- 
pital, oh! the days were so long and so 
empty. I meant to tell you, but when 
it was finished I had not the courage, so 
I just sent it signed, as usual, M. Dela- 
porte. I—I never dared to hope it 
would be accepted. After all, what did 
I do? The plan, the thought, the detail 
all were yours, only my poor weak hand 
worked when yours was helpless.’ 

‘*T was so close I heard every word, 
so close that I saw him bend end kiss with 
reverence the hand that she had called 
poor and weak, so close that I heard the 
low breathed murmur from his lips, ‘ God 
bless and reward you, my noble wife!’ ”’ 

* *K * * * * 

‘« And she was married all the time !’’ 
said Denis, plaintively. ‘‘ She might have 
told us.’’ 

Jasper Trenoweth was silent. 


SOLITUDE. 
BY ELEANOR B. CALDWELL. 


UR heart doth say, ‘‘O solitude! come in !’’ 
But to her shadow, loneliness, ‘‘Ah! no.”’ 
Lov’d solitude, her stilly way doth win 
With silent song, song banishing all woe, 
In soothing air, unbreathed by other soul 
Our friction-wearied spirit she doth lap, 
And to our sight bedimmed, she doth unroll 
Of right and wrong, a true undimmed map ; 
She bids us scan the thoughts that men have writ, 
That she may point to truths we ne’er had guessed ; 
She summons visions sweet o’er us to flit, 
Of love in its reality confessed ; 
And when abroad we’ve wandered, she doth fill 
Us deep with worship, reverent and still. 





HOW SUMMER CAME TO SARA MUNRO. 


BY WALTER FERNANDER JACKSON. 


Ji 
“ote! Sairy! Howdy!’’ rasps 
Miss S’manthy, appearing in 
the door-way like a bilious death’s head, 
and lighting up the surroundings with 
her saffron smile. 

It is a meanly-furnished room into 
which she looks, and it has a faded, bro- 
ken-down air, which it seems to have 
caught from its occupant, a little woman 
bending over her sewing. But in this 
respect, only, does the room resemble 
her; for, though it is at its best, it is yet 
a best that hurts both the eyes and the 
heart: while she, though looking her 
worst, is, undeniably, pretty. Nothing 
can hide this fact: not the ill-fitting old 
dress she wears, giving a glimpse of a 
milk-white arm through a rent in the 
sleeve; not the careless way in which 
her rippling brown hair is bundled up at 
the back of her head; not the sickly 
pallor of her cheek ; not the bitter droop 
of her lips; not even the livid hollows 
beneath eyes that have grown weary in 
gazing out through the long winter of 
her sad young life for the coming of its 
hoped-for spring. 

Greeting her visitor with a faint little 
smile, she is about to rise, when Miss 
S’manthy checks her. 

‘‘Now, ’taint worth while. I'll he’p 
myse’f to a cheer. Wal, Sairy, how’s 
all ?”” 

‘Jim’s as usual, thank you; but I’m 
ruther poorly. Hope you’re well, Miss 
S’manthy.’’ 

Miss S’manthy shakes her head, ex- 
. tending one pumpkin-colored claw to- 
ward Mrs. Munro’s snuff-box, and slip- 
ping the other into the pocket of her 
whitey-green gown. 

“Only toler’ble, Sairy, * * * 
Wonder wher’ my old bresh’s gone to. 
Thought I’d try yo’ snuff. * * * 
Aw, here’s dih bresh,’’ drawing a twig 
of black gum from her pocket, thrusting 
the ‘‘mop’’ into her mouth, and open- 
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ing the box preparatory to indulging in 
the luxury of a ‘‘dip.’”’ ‘‘ Wal, Sairy,’’ 
filling her mouth with the yellowish- 
brown powder, ‘‘ busy iz ever, I see.”’ 

Biting off the end of a thread, Sara 
Munro nods a tired assent. 

‘Ves. It’s a hurried job, or I’d put 
it by. But you won’t mind, as I c’n 
talk ’nd work, too, you know.”’ 

‘*Mind? Co’se not. But laws ’a’ 
massy, gal! I wouldn’t slave ’nd scuffle 
iz you does fur no man on top of dis 
green yeth. ’Fo’ long you’ll kill yo’se’f; 
’nd dih ground’ll sca’cely close over you 
when Jim Munro ’ill be makin’ sheep’s 
eyes at some other ’oman.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ with a low, bitter laugh, 
‘when I’m dead, I’m shore I shain’t 
object.’’ 

‘‘Huh! ’Tain’t worth while fur you 
to worry yo’se’f into dih grave, den. I 
*spise to see anybody ’mposed on lak 
dis.’’ 

“Who's 
S’manthy ?’’ 

‘Why, dat great strappin’ husban’ of 
yourn, gal. I hyeard say he aint hit a 
lick of wuk in dih lust fo’ months.’’ 

A pale red flame flashed into Sara’s 
white cheeks. 

‘‘He haint had it to do,’’ she says, 
coldly. 

‘«*Twuz his own fau’t, den,’’ pausing 
to take a second generous ‘‘dip.’’ ‘Ef 
he’d quit drinkin’ ’nd frollickin’ ’round, 
he’d git plenty to do, I’ll ashore yih.’’ 

‘¢ Think so?’’ Sara’s small hands have 
begun to tremble, and she has some diffi- 
culty in threading her needle. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
she murmurs, bending her aching head 
over her work, ‘‘I’m afeared Jim 7s 
ruther wild.’’ 

«« Wild ?”’ snorts her visitor. ‘‘ When 
a man, ’stid of tryin’ to make sumpum 
’imse’f, takes ev’y cent his wife c’n rake 
*nd scrape ’nd spends hit on liquor ’nd 
cyards, / think he’s gittin’ mighty Jow.”’ 

‘* Who told you—”’ with a flash of her 
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imposing on me, Miss 
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big, velvety eyes—‘‘ that Jim’d been do- 
ing that ?’’ 

‘*Ev’ybody,’’ rasps Miss S’manthy. 
**You needn’t deny it, nuther, Sairy. 
Cain’t be so much smoke ’thout some 
far.’’ 

‘*]’m not pestering my head over it, 
Miss S’manthy. If folks ’d mind their 
own affairs, 
reckon.”’ 

**Zactly what I’ve allers said. But 
dey won’t do it, Sairy. Die ef dey 
couldn t meddle. Why, jest to show 
yih: do you know—’’ here she plants 
her elbows on her knees, takes out her 
‘* bresh,’’ and screws her greedy, gimlet- 
eyes into the young wife’s now flushed 
and quivering face—‘‘do you know dat 
only last night I hyeard say dat Jim 
Munro, when he’s in liquor, actilly beats 
and kicks you.”’ 

Sara’s work dropped into her lap. 
Very quietly, though her lips are like 
ashes, her eyes glittering dangerously, 
she rises to her feet. 

‘‘It’s false!’’ she utters, in a low, 
hoarse voice. ‘‘ Nobody would ’ve told 
you anything so wicked and mean. 
What ’ve you got to do with me ’nd my 
husband, anyway? If you cain’t keep 
your meddling old tongue out of our af- 
fairs, you’d better go home ’nd’ stay 
there.’’ 

Miss S’manthy’s lean visage gathered 
a mellower shade of saffron. She pock- 
ets her ‘‘ bresh,’’ and rises precipitately. 

‘* Mean it ?’’ pants she. 

Sara’s gleaming glance and the cold 
smile on her lip are more eloquent than 
words. 

‘* All right,’’ Miss S’manthy gasps. 
She attempts to say more, but chokes, 
and flounces across the room. ‘ You’ll 
never git dih chaince to insult—’’ she 
managed to sputter; then, again becom- 
ing speechless, whips out, banging the 
door behind her. 
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they’d be better off, I 


TREMBLING from head to foot, Sara 
picks up her work and drops into her 
seat. Her throat is swollen with sup- 
pressed sobs, her eyes aching with hot, 
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angry tears. She is aching, indeed, in 
every bone of her poor, overworked 
body ; but must go on with her sewing 
while she can. Jim will come staggering 
in presently, expecting a warm supper ; 
and she has nothing with which to pre- 
pare it; but if she can only finish her 
work, deliver it, and return before he 
comes! He will scarcely growl or curse 
at her then. If he should— 

She crushes her little teeth together, 
fighting down the rebellious thoughts 
flaming up within her. She has never 
felt toward her husband as she feels now. 
What if her love for him should die? 
What if she should lose all hope, and 
grow hard and reckless and cold? She 
tried to put such fancies away from her. 
To escape them her mind flies back to 
those sweet days when Jim’s love filled 
her heart with light and melody and 
made life one happy dream. Have two 
years only passed since then? Has she 
been a wife but three? Did her husband 
tire of her in twelve short months? How 
quickly evil desires lured him from her ! 
And will he never return? Will her 
heart’s winter never pass? Oh! to wake 
from this long nightmare of pain ! to feel 
his warm kisses on her lips! to see his 
dear face smiling— 

She starts to her feet, with both 
hands pressed to her temples, her dark 
eyes growing haggard and wild. 

‘* Aint that what I’ve been hoping, 
waiting, praying for? What is it that 
keeps whispering to me that I hate ’im 
’nd don’t want nothing of the kind? 
O God! take this devil out of my heart! 
What ’ve I got to live for but Jim? If1 
cry to You ag’inst him, dear Lord, don’t 
listen. It’s the wicked fury that old 
woman’s put into my soul—not me. 
When I stop loving Jim, I'll go mad. 
Before that day comes, oh! let me cie !”’ 

Her fevered cheeks are wet, her voice 
broken, her breast heaving with Litter 
sobs. A storm of outraged love and 
pride is shaking her to the very core of 
her being. 

In a few minutes, however, she con- 
trols herself and once more turns to 
her work. -Little remains to be done, 
and this is soon accomplished. Half an 
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hour later, with a small bundle in her 
hand, she leaves the house. 

She has changed her torn calico dress 
for one of some inexpensive dark stuff, 
which, though old and faded, fits her 
well, and so borrows a certain grace from 
the wearer. Her hat isa broad black 
straw, tied beneath her chin by black 
ribbons. In the bit of old lace at her 
throat she has pinned a scarlet flower 
from a sickly little geranium, the only 
plant in her poor and cheerless home. 

‘* Jim may be here when I get back,’’ 
she was thinking when she plucked the 
flowers; ‘‘’nd it’ll please him maybe, 
to see me trying to look sorter nice.’’ 

How desperately a woman clings to 
the one love of her life when she feels it 
slipping out of her heart! Does Sara 
care to please that man? or is she simply 
trying to cheat herself into the belief 
that she cares ? 

Within the last ten minutes’ her tem- 
ples have begun to throb with acute pain. 
As she comes out on the street, her head 


reels so that she has to stop and cling to 
the fences to keep herself from falling. 
A passer-by pauses to ask in a kind 
voice if he can be of any service to her. 
Though her eyes are dry and glittering, 
her cheeks a vivid crimson, she shakes 


her head, her mute lips smiling her 
thanks, and goes on her way. 

Presently she has to stop. again. 
Though the evening is warm, she is shiv- 
ering as with an ague, and houses, trees, 
the earth, the sky, are all swinging 
round before her in a shadowy whirl. 

There is a gateway near, approached 
by a couple of shallow steps. Toward 
these Sara goes with a staggering move- 
ment, and drops down on the lower step, 
the bundle of work slipping from her 
strengthless hand into her lap. 

‘¢ T’]l rest awhile,’’ she murmurs, with 
a dim, dazed smile. ‘‘ I’m only a little 
tired.’’ 

Only a little, poor soul? Then God 
pity those who are heavy laden ! 


IIl. 
Harr an hour later a man comes 
Swaggering around yonder corner—a 
big, handsome, reckless-looking fellow, 
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as seen in the now feeble light—and with 
his broad slouch hat on the back of his 
head, his hands in the pockets of his 
short, shabby astrakhan coat, is passing 
the gate where Sara has sunk down, 
when at sight of that huddled, help- 
less figure, talking crazily to itself, he 
stops short. 

‘* Hullo!’ he mutters, rather thickly, 
‘*what’s this?’ 

He’ speaks to the figure, but receives 
no response. Striking a match, he bends 
down to look into her face. 

‘*Why, by grannies!’’ breaks from 
him then. ‘If itaint Sara !’’ 

Laying his hand upon his wife’s arm, 
Munro gives hera littleshake. Though 
he has been drinking, he isnot too drunk 
to feel troubled at finding her under 
such circumstances as these. | 

‘‘Sara,’” he exclaims, ‘‘ what 
doing here ?”’ 

The match had burned out, the dark- 
ness closed around them. Through this 
darkness a faint, hoarse voice utters de- 
liriously : 

‘‘Jim, did you hear what I said? 
Ther’s sumpum gone out of me—sum- 
pum lost, dead. Do you know what it 
is, Jim? It’s the heart that loved you—- 
the heart you’ve murdered with your 
cruel looks ’nd words.’’ 

Munro falls back a step. 

‘Darn !’’ he mutters, in an indescrib- 
able tone. 

Without another word, he lifts the 
light figure in his arms and starts up the 
street. He walks rapidly ; for she is 
but a trifling burden to a strong man like 
himself ; and she lies so helplessly upon 
his breast, now and then moaning or talk- 
ing incoherently to herself, he is natia- 
rally anxious to get her home as quickly 
as possible. 

Arrived there, he lays her upon the 
bed and goes groping about the room in 
search of a light. After breaking a 
tumbler and the lamp-chimney, he dis- 
covers that there is no oil in the lamp, 
and no matches. Growling to himself, 
he is starting in search of the can, when 
his. wife’s low ‘voice speaks from the bed: 

‘‘Ts that you, Jim! Don’t worry. 
I’ll try to get up ’nd do what you want. 


you 
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I’m sick, dear, or I wouldn’t be lying 
here.’’ 

The words are followed bya slight 
rustling sound, indicating that Sara is 
struggling to rise. 

‘‘Hold on!’’ cries her husband. 
‘¢ Want to kill yourself? You lay still.’’ 

He resumes his groping search, pres- 
ently stumbling over the oil-can, which 
isempty. Swearing softly, he speaks 
again : 

‘* Sara, I’m going out to get sumpum 
to makea light. Don’t you try to get 
up twell I come back.’’ 

With this he leaves her. 

, At the nearest grocery he makes his 
purchases, and a few minutes later he is 
banging at the door of an old, rotten 
shell of a house a short distance farther 
down the street. 

‘*Laws ’a’ mussy!’’ snaps a shrewish 
old voice within. ‘* Who dat tryin’ bust 
my do’ down ?’’ 

‘‘Tt’s me, Munro,’’ Jim replies. 
‘* Come out here a minute, will you ?’’ 

A shuffling footstep approaches the 
-door ; a flash of light divides the nearer 
darkness, and in the yellow depth before 
him appears a withered black face, the 
head wound round with a dingy white 
kerchief. 

‘* How you, sah?’’ says this unlovely 
old creature, sourly. 

‘Aint Dilsy,’’ Jim replies, ‘‘ my wife’s 
sick, ’nd I'd lak to git you to come over 
’nd look aft’ ’er. Can you come?”’ 

Aint Dilsy glares down at him, the 
whites of her eyes shining in a curiously 
ghastly manner out of the dark ruin of 
her face. 

+ “Who gwine pay mih ?’’ she demands, 
at last. 

Munro’s violent temper fires a lump 
into his throat that well-nigh chokes him. 

‘‘T will,’’ savagely, ‘‘soon’s I can 
make the money.’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ grunts the grannie, disdain- 
fully. She shuts the door, locks it, and 
adds from the other side: ‘‘Den dib 
Lord know I’ll nebber git paid. Take 
ev’ cent you c’n make buy yo’ whisky.’’ 

For a moment Jim has-all he can do 
to keep from kicking the crazy old 
door down and shaking Aint Dilsy’s 
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shrewish tongue out of her head; but 
he conquers the impulse, and presently 
turns away. 

‘I s’pose I oughter see about gittin’ 
a doctor,’’ he mutters, ‘‘but I’ll take 
these things home ’nd look aft’ Sara 
first.’’ 

Hurrying back to the house, therefore, 
he succeeds, after much trouble and 
more bad language, in filling and light- 
ing the lamp. This done, he goes over 
to the moaning, tossing sufferer on the 
bed. 

‘*Sara,’’ is his awkward growl, ‘‘how 
you feel now?’’ 

The wild dark eyes look up at him va- 
cantly. The quick breaths from her hot 
and muttering, lips beat into his face in 
convulsive pants. 

Dropping on one knee by: the bedside, 
Munro takes her into his great, brawny 
arms. 

‘*Sara, air you mighty sick? Cain’t 
you speak to me, gal? It’s Jim that’s 
talking to you. Don’t you know Jim?” 

‘*Jim?’’ she repeats. Then with a 
burst of distracted laughter, she pushes 
him from her, crying out that it is too 
late—too late; that he has ruined her 
life, and trampled on her heart until it 
has turned to stone. ‘Didn’t you 
know ?”’ she gasps, ‘‘ that love could die? 
Oh ! I'd givethe world if that old woman 
hadn’t come here, filling me with such 
wicked thoughts. She told me that I 
was working myself to death for you, 
and that you didn’t care—you didn’t 
care for nothing but to drink ’nd play 
cards. Then she said she heard that 
you beat me. It was bad enough, God 
knows, without that. O Jim! if you 
should ever raise your hand to hit me, I 
believe I’d fall down dead at your feet.’’ 

Jim’s face grows livid. 

‘«Qld S’manthy Green,’’ he says, be- 
tween his teeth. ‘‘ I’d lak to wring her 
scrawny neck. I wonder,’’ he continues, 
in a curious voice, ‘‘if Sara does know 
what she’s saying ?’’ 

Evidently not—now. Hear this fright- 
ened child pleading with its mother amid 
darkness and storm: 

‘‘Mummie! mummie! take my hand. 
T cain’t cross it alone. The wind blows 
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so, ’nd the water’s high ’nd strong. Hold 
me tight, ‘please. I caint see, ’nd I’m 
so ’feared. Oh! how cold the water is ! 
It’s running over my feet. I’m slipping 
—falling.  mummie! where’re you? 
Put your arms ’round me, ’nd hold me 
up. I’m cold—so co-o-old.”’ 

‘“‘ Cold ?’’ echoes practical Jim. ‘‘ Why 
you’re burning up alive, gal.’’ 

But she clings to him, shuddering, and 
faintly repeats that she is cold—so cold. 

He gets a blanket and wraps it around 
her, tucking her snugly in. He is then 
about to go outside in search of fuel 
when, lo! who should come shuffling 
in but dingy old Aint Dilsy. 

Jim stares at her-a moment, folding 
his arms, and saying in a tone of omi- 
nous calmness : 

‘Well, darn me, old leddy! Did 
you order your coffin befo’ you started ?’’ 

Aint Dilsy permits a solitary tooth to 
glimmer upon him conciliatingly. 

‘¢Laws, Mist’ Munro! I didn’ mean 
nuffin’ by muh fool talk. Ize come 


nuss yo’ po’ sick wife, suh.’’ 
Jim’s face instantly softens. 


‘All right, then. Do the best you 
can, ’nd I’ll see you don’t go lacking for 
." 

The old negress goes to the bedside, 
laying one hand on Sara’s head, as she 
stoops to look into her eyes. 

‘* Be’n atter dih doctor yit ?’’ 

‘‘Naw. I’m going now, though.”’ 

‘Better huhy den. Yo’ wife’s one 
sick ’oman, suh, sho’s you bawn.’’ 

Jim waits to hear no more, but goes 
out with a rush. By the time Aint Dilsy 
has undressed his wife and gotten her to 
bed, ‘‘ lak folks,’’ as she expresses it, he 
is back again, bringing the doctor with 
him.’’ 

This gentleman, after a careful exami- 
nation of the patient, bluntly informed 
her husband that Sara’s illness is the re- 
sult of overwork, great mental troubie, 
and want of nourishing food. 

“IT reckon you've hit it,’’ Jim 
answers, looking him straight in the eyes, 
and speaking with a dogged calmness. 
‘“‘ But what I want to know worst is, can 
you make ’er well?’’ - 

The physician smiles contemntvously. 


« 
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This man, he thinks, fears he is about to 
lose a faithful slave. / 

‘IT am unable to say,’’ hereturns. ‘I 
can only promise to do my best; but 
that will be little unless I am assisted by 
careful nursing.’’ 

He has taken out his pencil, and is 
writing a prescription. Handing the 
latter to Munro, he bids him a brief good- 
night, and leaves the house. 

Swaggering to a window, Jim stands 
scowling at the night. Presently he 
takes a few small coins from his pocket, 
slowly counting them over. Returning 
them to his pocket, he sighs heavily, 
and looks around at Aint Dilsy to 
Say : 

‘«T’m going now, old leddy; but I’ve 
got some business to ’tend to down at 
McGowan’s, ’nd may not be back in 
some time. I’ll get ’em to send the 
medicine ’nd tell you how to give it. 
Understand ?”’ 

**Co’se, I does,’’ Aint Dilsy snaps. 

She follows his retreating figure with a 
vicious glare, which, as the door closes 
after him, is followed by an explosion : 

‘‘Ubhuh! Gwine down to dat funelly 
ol’ Gowan’s dram-shop to git full 
ag’in. Couldn’ hol’ out one mo’ minute 
ef she at dih las’ gasp. Aw, po’ creetur ! 
po’ creetur !’’ bending over the restless, 
moaning figure on the bed. ‘It ’d be 
uh blessin’ ef Gord ’d take you home 
dis night. Dat man kill you in dih eend, 
Miss Sara—he gwine kill you in dih 
eend.’’ 


IV. 

‘Is THIS home? Is thisme? I wonder 
how long I’ve been sick ?’’ 

Sara’s voice is very faint, but her 
large, soft eyes are bright and clear. 
She glances around the room wonder- 
ingly. There are flowers on a table near 
the bedside, lilies yellow and white, pur- 
ple hyacinths, and pink and blood-red 
roses. The old shades at the windows 
have given place to snowy curtains, 
looped back with pale blue ribbons. A 
blue and white counterpane covers the 
bed. Her head rests upon a ruffled 
pillow-case, and the gown that clothes 
her is trimmed at the neck and wrists 
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with pretty though inexpensive lace. Is 
it strange that she is surprised ? 

‘¢T wonder where Jim is?’’ she mur- 
murs, wistfully. ‘‘ Somehow, I cain’t git 
’ things straight. I reckon I’ve been sick 
for quite a spell, ’nd now I don’t know 
what really happened from what I 
dreamed-like. I—’’ rising upon her 
elbow, while a soft glow breaks over her 
thin, white cheek, and her eyes grow 
sweet and eager—‘‘I wish Jim was 
here.’’ 

‘* What you want with ’im, little wo- 
man ?’’ 

It is Jim himself who asks this question 
—Jim entering the room through a door 
at the foot of the.bed, and coming 
quickly forward to drop on one knee be- 
side her, with his strong mouth not quite 
steady in its smile, his eyes a little dim. 

The light that flashes into that poor 
wasted face is something to see and 
remember. 

‘*O Jim!’’ and her arms are around 
his neck, her glad heart laughing through 
a blinding rain of tears. ‘Is it really 
so? I didn’t dream it all, did I ?’’ 

‘¢Didn’t dream what, little woman ?’’ 

He is supporting her head on his breast 
now, gathering her a little closer to him 
as he speaks. 

‘That you’d quit drinking?’’ she 
whispers. ‘‘ That you’re going to love 
me ’nd be good to me again ?”’ 

‘¢ Naw,’’ softly. ‘‘I’m donewith drink- 
ing and cyard-playing, honey—done 
with ’em for good. As for loving you 
I’ve been doing that all the time, though 
the Lord knows I aint acted like it. Try 
’nd forgive it all, Sara, won’t yih? So 
he’p me Heaven you shain’t have no 
. cause to complain in future.’’ 

Oh ! the deep joy that blooms on her 
lips and sparkles in her tender eyes! 
How often, with passionate tears, has she 
vainly begged him for such promises as 
these ! 

‘«Sara,’’ he continues, tenderly ‘‘ when 


I picked you up on the street that night 
’nd saw how sick you wuz, I got to hurt- 
ing so seemed lak I’d go crazy. I’ve 
read of wild things when they git a bul- 
let in ’em wanting to tear ev’ything to 
pieces; well that wuz me. The worse I 
hurt, the madder I got for awhile. Then 
sumpum you said made me think you 
didn’t love me no more; ’nd though 
’twuz nothing but what I deserved, that 
nigh about finished me. I jest couldn’t 
stand listening to you; so out I put, tell- 
ing Aint Dilsy, that I’d got to nuss you, 
that I wouldn’t be back in a good while. 
Then I went to McGowan ’nd got some 
money he owed me ; ’nd I spent part 
for medicine ’nd vittels, ’nd the rest for 
things to make your room look nice, so’s 
to please you when you begun getting 
well. Lak ’em, little gal ?”’ 

**Do I?’’ putting up her tremulous 
happy mouth to be kissed. ‘*O Jim!’ 

** Quit !’’ he cries, startled. ‘‘ Doctor 
Says you aint to git excited, honey. 
Can’t tell you any mo’ if you’ going to 
cry over it. Aint much mo’ to tell, 
though, ’cepting I’ve gota job at two 
dollars a day, ’nd I’m going to work 
soon’s you’re a little better... Aint that 
good news, now ?”’ 

**Aint it, shore enough! Oh! I 
knowed I hadn’t dreampt it all. Didn’t 
you use to sit here by me long hours at 
the time, ’nd talk to me, and rub my 
poor hot head, Jim ?’’ 

“* Yas, honey.”’ 

‘* Didn’t you use’ to hold. me in your 
arms ’nd rock me, ’nd cry‘@ver me jest 
like I’d been a big sick baby ?’’ 

‘¢Om-er,’’ sheepishly. ‘‘ Reckon I 
did.”’ 

Her lips quiver; her eyes grow blind. 

‘*Jim,’’ she_ sighs, “I’m almost too 
happy to live. ’Nd yitI can’t die now. 
No, no ; I’ve jist begun to feel that I’m 
alive.’’ 

Yes, her winter was past ; her summer 
of perfect love and joy was come. 


THE good we hoped to gain has failed us—well, 
We do not see the ending ; and the boon 

May wait us down the ages—who can tell? 
And bless us amply soon.— Browning. 





IN BLUE AND SCARLET. 


BY PATTIE PEMBERTON BERMANN, 


BOOK I—THE BLUWE. 
MISTRESS CARMICHAEL, 
\ 


LTHOUGH this is not my own his- 

tory, I shall have to speak a bit of 
myself at the beginning to make it clear 
how I ever came to be mixed up in the 
strange things I am about to tell ; a few 
words will bring me to the real story and 
after that it can take care of itself. 

When I was but a young thing my 
father for some reason which I never un- 
derstood lost his position as factory 
foreman at Leeds and went to keep the 
porter’s lodge for his Grace, the Duke 
of Kilmain, taking along with him my 
old granny to look after the house and 
bring me up in the right way. For a long 
time she was the only companion I had, 
but as I was a natural rover, always in 


mischief, I finally found my way to the 
stables, where the grooms spoiled and 


petted me and let me run about the 
horses’ heels to my heart’s content. Often 
they put me on Lady Charlotte’s beau- 
tiful chestnut mare for a gallop across 
country, and trained me so well to a firm 
hand and good seat that before I was 
twelve I might have ridden to hounds 
with the best horsewoman in Scotland. 
The only drawback to all this was that 
Lady Charlotte herself presently began to 
notice me more than was good for me, 
and I grew quite puffed up with pride, 
for I thought myself one of the gentry at 
least, and lest I should not be an orna- 
ment to them, I turned my attention to 
my books and speech more than was 
natural to me, forgot my stable friends, 
and learned to carry myself above my 
station—a trick which still stays by me. 
I saw nothing of people of my own 
class except now and then my father’s 
cronies, and of them I took no more 
heed than if they had been the turf under 
my feet, but by and by my head was 
turned by the fine compliments of visit- 


ors that passed the lodge, especially the 
young gentlemen who always contrived 
to have me open the gates for them and 
stuffed my silly noddle with their flat- 
teries. 

All granny’s wisdom was useless against 
the sweet looks and honey talk of a hand- 
ful of saucy ensigns and beardless lord- 
lings ; when I ought to have been help- 
ing her about the house, I stood prink- 
ing before the glass or craning my neck 
out of the window whenever a horse’s 
hoof was within hearing, and though I 
could scarce be persuaded to walk to the 
spring for a pail of water, my legs were 
stout enough to carry me a couple of 
miles to buy a blue ribbon for a breast 
knot. 

When matters had come to this pass 
my father took them in hand, and, partly 
to get me beyond danger, partly because 
he thought to better my fortune, he gave 
me in marriage to one of his cronies, 
Donald Gray, of Piebroch Inn, near by 
Glasgow, a man with bent back and sickly 
yellow skin, a man not far from five and 
fifty—and I no more than seventeen ! 

It was an ill match, as might have been 
expected. To me he seemed already de- 
crepit, and, though he had known me 
since I was born, he made no allowance 
for difference of years nor understood 
why I pined for the harum-scarum life 
at the lodge, and loved the sound of 
bagpipes better than the singing of the 
kettle on the hearth. He had the Scotch 
closeness, too, and fretted at my careless 
ways when I did not look twice at 4 
penny or split a herring for supper, but, 
for all that, he was a good soul and may- 
be I tried his temper when he was suffer- 
ing pain that I knew nothing of. 

The coming of my wee girl baby a 
year later sobered me a deal, but I was 
too full of the new joys of motherhood 
to see that Donald was fast failing, and 
though he often complained, I thought 
no more than that he had an extra touch 
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of rheumatism that would mend with the 
warm weather. 

It came upon me with a shock at last 
that his end was near, and no repentance 
nor love of mine would do him any good 
now. He lingered many months, hav- 
ing one attack after another, bedridden 
and wrong in his head, and then one 
winter’s night, he just fell asleep and 
waked no more, leaving me with the wean, 
the lease of Piebroch Inn, and a thou- 
sand pounds that he had laid aside for a 
rainy day. 

Between the care of a bairn and a sick 
man, I had found little chance for making 
money of late, and things had gone be- 
hind sadly, but, slip of nineteen that I 
was, I knew there lay plenty of work 
ahead of me, so I tied on my matron’s 
cap, covered my print gown with a great 
apron, and set myself to learn the ways 
of innkeeping. 


II. 


I HAD been but a twelve-month at the 
business, and not too prosperous, when 
Jamie Carmichael came a wooing, and 
what with his good looks and his kind- 
ness to my little Jean, I could not find 
it in my heart to say nay when he asked 
me to be his wife, and, though [ did not 
care to hurry, I soon found that a lad of 
three-and-twenty-is none too easily put 
off, for I had no peace till the day was 
fixed and the minister bespoke for the 
wedding. 

It was not long after this that we sat 
together by the hearth one January even- 
ing discussing our plans and watching 
the wee Jean as she lay asleep in a cor- 
ner curled up like a soft white kitten with 
the firelight playing about her pretty 
head. Now and then between our talk 
I went to tuck the blankets closer round 
her and feel if any draught could harm 
her, for, in-spite of extra logs blazing, 
the air in-doors was growing chill, and 
an awful storm, that had gathered in the 
last hour, raged like a hurricane outside. 
The wind swept over the forest, whirling 
dead leaves hither and thither, crackling 
through the branches till they bent and 
shivered or snapped short off and fell to 


the ground with athud. Torrents of rain 
beat upon the shutters or rattled dismally 
against unprotected window panes, and 
from afar came the roar of swollen Clyde 
as it rushed furiously on. 

‘God help the poor devils that have 
no warmth nor shelter the night,’’ said 
Jamie. 

‘‘Aye, God help them,’’ I prayed. 
Then, taking one of his rough hands be- 
tween mine, I held it while we sat si- 
lent, listening to the storm that grew 
fiercer every minute as if it would carry 
everything before it. Suddenly there 
was a mighty crash that shook the raft- 
ers, and the door flying open let in a 
gust of rain and hail that might freeze 
your marrow bones. But what fright- 
ened me most was the wail of a bairn 
that I distinctly heard above the tem- 
pest. 

All the old wives’ tales that my granny 
had told me of witches riding on the wind, 
and death-hounds flying through the air, 
came into my head as I grasped Jamie’s 
arm. 

‘« Hark !’’ I cried, ‘‘ there goes an evil 
spirit abroad.’’ 

‘‘More like it is some poor body in 
distress,’’ said he, springing to his feet. 

Shaking me off, he walked quickly to 
the door and listened, then, making a 
speaking-trumpet of his hands, he called, 

‘* Who’s there ?”’ 

No answer. 

Three times he shouted, and at last 
we heard, once more, that low moaning, 
but feebler than before. I hurried to 
get a-lantern and, wrapped in Jamie’s 
plaid with my hands locked fast about 
his arm, I stepped beside him mto the 
bitter night. The wind, which was blow- 
ing toward us so heavily that we could 
scarce breast it, bore on it the cry 
which made my heart stop beating for a 
second, then, without more ado, I shot 
like an arrow in the direction of the barn 
whence the sound came,* and, before 
Jamie could oyertake me, I had stumbled 
upon a woman huddled under the eaves, 
speechless and motionless from cold, but 
alive and clasping in her arms a boy of 
four years or thereabout, clad in a velvet 
frock with a broad, gold-colored ribbon 
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around his waist. That much I could see 
though he was wrapped in his mother’s 
skirts, but he was too numb and heavy 
for me to catch even a glimpse of his 
face when I lifted him. I stripped the 
plaid off my shoulders and rolled him up 


head and ears till we could waken old. 


Robin, who slept in the loft above as 
tranquilly as if it had been a summer 
night, and could only be brought down 
by dint of much shouting and beating at 
the door. He lent a willing hand, how- 
ever, when he did come, and, among us, 
we managed to get the poor frozen things 
to the house, where we worked hard over 
them for a couple of hours before we felt 
that they were safely past all danger. 
Then first it struck me how strange it 
was that people who appeared to be of 
high degree should be afoot in such 
weather, alone and unprotected, with 
clothes better suited to a fancy-dress ball 
than to turn Scotch sleet and mire. 

The lady was the most beautiful that 
my eyes ever rested on, tall and slender 
as a lily and almost as white except for 
the red of her lips, which shone like a 
thread of scarlet upon snow. The color 
of her hair was of a ripe hazel-nut with 
great velvety eyes to match ; they had a 
nervous, scared look in them now, as she 
turned them this way and that, like a 
hunted animal, and if she had been a 
common body I should have thought may- 
be she had tasted a drop too much, so 
queerly she acted, but the little whisky 
Jamie gave her when first we found her 
could never go to her head so easily. 
There were sparkling rings on her slender 
fingers (her hands trembled so I won- 
dered how she kept them on), the mantle 
that clasped her white throat, though not 
cut after the London fashion, was rich 
with lace and embroideries, and her tiny 
shoes, splashed over withgmud, were not 
much thicker than my gloves. I could 
not forbear smiling when I laid them 
aside mine to dry, thinking both her feet 
could fit into one of my bgots and room 
to spare. 

Altogether she seemed so uncanny, 
coming in with the blast and all, that I 
was glad to take the lad in my lap and 
feel that he had a hearty pair of legs to 


kick and sound lungs to make himself 
heard the same as other bairns. 

He was not friendly at first, but by 
the time I had chafed the little purple 
hands in mine, changed his finery for 
warm flannels and given him a mug of’ 
hot milk, he was done with fighting and 
ready to fall asleep against my breast, and 
as soon as he was off sound I laid him 
beside Jean while I went back to his lady 
mamma. 

But not a word could we make out of 
the language she spoke, and as she made 
no effort to help us understand, we gave 
over trying and just made up our mind 
that a night’s rest was what they needed, 
and that they should find at Piebroch 
Inn. I concluded to put them in my 
own room till the morning (when I could 
be sure there was no dampness in the 
best chamber), and it was but a few min- 
utes before we had the boy tucked 
away in Jean’s crib, and the lady, in my 
best night gown, ready for bed. 

When I had turned down the covers, 
built the wood into a fine crackling fire, 
and left candles burning on the dressing- 
table, I went below to toast a slice and 
steep a cup of tea that might help to 
comfort her—for somehow I never 
doubted that trouble had brought her 
our way and the storm overtaken her un- 
expectedly. 

I wason my knees holding a bit of 
bread over the coals and talking to Jamie 
of all these happenings while he sipped 
a drop of hot whisky ere he started 
home. The storm had quieted down 
wonderfully in the last two hours and he 
would not stay at the Inn though I 
begged hard. 

‘* Nay, nay, my lass,’’ he said, in the 
half Scotch we love to use when talking 
together. ‘‘ Half a mile o’ leg stretch- 
ing will do me good after so much ex- 
citement, and I promise to stop early the 
morn to see how things go with thee.’’ 

My plate was filled now, all but one 
slice, which was browning nicely, when, 
without a sound, the lady stood suddenly 
besides us, with no more to cover her 
than the gown I had lent her, and her 
hair flying about her for all the world 
like a spirit. I could not forbear a cry, 
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and let the toast fallon the cinders 
while I stared stupidly at the poor thing, 
but Jamie took hold of herasif she had 
been a babe and led her to a sofa, where 
she sank into a dazed sort of way that 
scared us both. Now and then she 
raised a thin white hand to her brow, 
moaning so pitifully it would have melted 
a heart of stone, especially as we could 
no more understand her than if she had 
been a wounded deer fleeing to us for 
safety from the hounds. 

Bad as the night was I thought we 
must send for Dr. Graham, and while 
Jamie went to call Robin, I ran to my 
room for paper to write a note saying 
how ill our visitor was. I had got but 
half-way up when I remembered that I 
had left pen and paper in the desk below 
that very morning, and hurrying back I 
saw a sight that rooted me where I stood. 

The lady that a moment before seemed 
too weak to move was leaning with one 
hand on the table while with the other 
she poured into Jamie’s glass enough 
whisky to have cast me in the ditch, and 
swallowed it so eagerly it made me 
At the same 


ashamed of so fine a lady. 
time there came over her face the gloat- 
ing smile of a drunkard long deprived of 
his dram, and a gleam of the eyes that 
sickened me to behold. Nay, more, she 
raised the bottle and once more filled the 


glass. Before it reached her lips, I 
coughed or moved. With unsteady steps 
she walked to the lounge and was lying 
as if nothing had happened when I en- 
tered, but she cast such an anxious look 
at me, as a dog does when he knows he 
has done wrong. 

I knew not what to think, but I made 
up my mind that Robin need not ride 
that night, and I told Jamie so when he 
came in, though I did not mention the 
whisky. I laid the bottle in the cup- 
board, locked it. put the key in my 
pocket, and having offered my tea and 
toast to the lady and she refusing, I got 
her to bed as quickly as I could and after 
a few words of good-night to Jamie, fas- 
tened the house door, spread the lounge 
for my night’s rest, and laid me down 
with Jean beside me on a couple of 
chairs. By this time it was an hour after 
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midnight, and being weary, I fell asleep 
as soon as my head touched the pillow. 

I was ever an early riser, and this day 
the dawn just peeped through the shutters 
when I opened my eyes. 

As I lay half dozing, trying to recall 
the whole of last night’s doings, I 
caught the sound of something creeping 
softly behind the lounge, so softly that 
never a board creaked in the old floor, 
and I tried to persuade myself that I was 
dreaming, but when I pricked up my 
ears I heard those stealthy steps again, 
and presently detected the grating of a 
key turned carefully in the lock, then a 
gurgling sound—quickly checked—te- 
peated—twice—thrice. 

A horrible suspicion seized me, but I 
dared not move. I lay there quivering 
in every nerve. , 

Something disturbed Jean too, for she 
started in her sleep, tossing her little 
arms above her head and whimpering 
aloud. 

I put out my hand—ah ! there was no 
longer any doubt. Footsteps glided 
swiftly past me ; I heard the rustle of a 
garment, felt it flutter close to me, and 
with a cry of terror, I sprang from my 
couch. 

*¢ What was that ?”’ 

Not a breath, not a whisper in return. 

I flew to the stairs, but there was noth- 
ing in sight, and the halls were still as 
the grave. 

By this time Jean was bawling lustily, 
startled from her sleep by my cry; I 
caught her up and hurried to the other 
end of the room where the sideboard 
stood. The door was ajar and the bottle 
had been hastily laid within ; I held it to 
the light. Empty!—-and I must have 
left near half a pint in it the night be- 
fore. 


III. 

I WENT to my morning’s work with a 
heart of stone in my breast; no pity 
softened it, for I felt that even the angels of 
Heaven must turn away from such a slave 
of vice, and I wondered if I was called 
upon to fulfill any duty to my neighbor, 
much less to /ove a wretched creature 
like this, as myself. 
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My hands held the broom with a hard 
grip as it moved over the floor in quick, 
sharp sweeps; not a note of the merry 
songs that generally kept time with what- 
ever I was doing would come to my lips, 
tight set together and white as death. 

The dust was gathered in a heap and 
the door open to brush it out, when a 
sound fell upon the air that made me 
stop the broom and brought the first 
light to my face; Jamie’s foot stepping 
briskly on the crisp gravel walk and his 
blithe whistle—‘‘ Roy’s Wife of Aldeval- 
loch,’’ Iremember—that suddenly seemed 
to fill the world with sunshine. I threw 
a shawl over my head and ran to meet 
him, full of my grievance and sure that 
here I should find sympathy and help. 

‘‘Can thee give me my porridge, Nan- 
nie ?’’ said he, with a hearty kiss. ‘I 
could not get to work till I had seen 
thee and heard thy news, which like 
enough is very little, considering the 
lady is still sleeping and it is but five 
hours since I left thee.’’ 


With that I just told him all. He said 


nothing for awhile, never so much as- 


looking up from his porridge, but I knew 
he was turning it over in his mind and I 
waited quietly enough till he was ready to 
speak. 

By and by he said witha sigh: 

‘Poor body! and she so grand a 
lady !’’ 

I was a bit angry that he took it so, 
and tossed my head higher than I ought 
and spoke, maybe, too sharply of people 
who were so grand on the outside, like 
whited sepulchres, and within full of ugly 
things, and [ moved farther away from 
Jamie to show him that I was not pleased 
to hear wickedness defended. He swal- 
lowed the last drop of tea and then got 
vp and came over to me without noticing 
my temper, and taking my face in both 
hands, he turned his honest blue eyes 
on mine with such a look as made me 
feel how poor a creature I was beside 
him, and I just hid my head on his 
shoulder for shame. He held me therea 
moment in silence and then he said, very 
gently and tenderly: 

‘* We ought to pity the poor thing more 
because she 7s a lady and doubtless was 
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sore tempted ere she sank so low; and 
none of us know what we might do if 
the temptation was strong enough, Nan- 
nie—thou, nor I, nor e’en the minister 
of kirk. And if we should forget the 
mither, is there not the bairnie to think 
of and care for? Would you have me 
turn from your Jeannie in her hour of 
need if aught ill should befall you, which 
God forbid,’’ says he, drawing me closer 
to his heart, and casting his eyes upon the 
wean that was gurgling, and cooing, and 
striving to get a wee pink foot in her 
mouth. 

‘‘ What would you have me do then ?”’ 
said I, as humble as could be. 

‘Take care of her with patience, and 
say naught of her misfortunes to any.’’ 

‘*Shall we not send for Dr. Graham 
then ?”’ 

** Let us see what we can do without 
for the present. By God’s grace, we 
may cure this dreadful sin, but pity and 
love and patience will it take—and 
whisky ?’’ he added, half laughing at 
such an ending to his sermon. 

Then bending over the bairn he 
played with her a moment and was 
gone. 

The worst heaviness of my soul was 
gone too as I went up-stairs to see if the 
lady was waking. I found the lad sit- 
ting on the floor in his petticoats playing 
with his little shoes and taking no. notice 
of his beautiful mamma who lay sleeping 
heavily, the deep fringes drooping on 
cheeks yet flushed with my liquor, and a 
long braid of hair, twisting into a great 
curl at the end, flung over the pillow like 
a copper-colored snake. She stirred a 
bit when the wean began to cry at having 
the cold water in his face, but did 
nothing to stop his wail, and I thought it 
such a bad sign to see a mother deaf to 
her baby’s voice that my heart froze 
again and I was obliged to get out of 
sight of such unnaturalness for fear even 
Jamie could not keep me to my duty. 

Perhaps a guilty conscience made me 
more careful to get the best chamber tidy 
against her sleep was finished, and by 
noon it looked so sweet and clean with 
the blue muslin and lace curtains, and 
the fringed dimity spread, which had not 
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been out of lavender since Donald died, 
that I had hopes she might be more 
cheery to see it; and finding she was 
wide awake when I peeped in again, I 
made her understand that she was to go 
with me, and so got her comfortably to 
the bed. My wedding slips were on the 
pillows and everything seemed as if it 
had been prepared for a bride, only the 
lady herself, now pale and still, was more 
like a corpse. 

After the first, one day passed like 
another, and between the care of the two 
bairns and the lady, I had as much as 
one woman could tend to. She had not 
eaten enough to keep a bird alive since 
she came and was too weak to sit up long 
in Donald’s easy chair, let alone move 
about, but we learned to worry her into 
taking a few spoonfuls of broth by giving 
her a dose of spirits with it three times a 
day, and once in awhile she would nib- 
ble a wee bone, to please Jamie when he 
brought her a bird. 

But on the fourth day she grew so 
restless and low-spirited I knew not which 
way to turn; the blessed morning I was 


running in and out of her chamber, help- 
ing her on to the bed, then into the chair 
and back to bed again, and doing none 
of them to suit her. 

It was plain she was after the liquor 
but as she had had as much as was good 
for her, I just pretended not to un- 


derstand. I was leaving the room for 
the twentieth time when she called me 
back, and with her fingers made a motion 
of writing on the spread. Thankful that 
she had at last found something to divert 
her and let me away to my work, I has- 
tened to bring pencils and paper, and lay- 
ing them beside her with an atlas to write 
on, I hurried off before she had time to 
change her mind. 

I must have left her alone above two 
hours. When I returned I tapped lightly 
on the door as usual, then immediately 
opened it, for I heard the poor young 
thing sobbing asif her heart would break, 
and my heart smote me lest she might be 
ill instead of pining for her dram as I 
thought, and I neglecting her. 

But some new trouble ailed her now. 
She sat rocking to and fro on the bed 
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which was littered with papers, closely 
written in a fine tremulous hand, and 
blistered in many places by her tears. 
The neck of her half-open gown showed 
part of a bosom dazzling white, and 
decked with a tiny gold chain. At first 
I did not see the picture hanging to this 
chain because she held it fast in her two 
hands, whispering her soft, sweet Italian 
over it as if it had been human, but when 
she pressed it to her cheek, the jewels 
sparkling round it caught my eye, and 
longing to comfort her, yet scarce know- 
ing how, I sat down by the bedside and 
began to smooth her pretty hair, and 
to talk to her in all the loving Scotch I 
could have used to my own bairn if she 
had been in distress. 

Indeed I felt almost like a mother to 
this fair creature, though she was full 
three years older than me, and when she 
threw herself upon my breast, I could not 
forbear crying for sympathy. 

She lay so till her sobs died away, and 
she became more gentle, and less like a 
frightened deer than I had yet seen her. 
Presently, with a deep sigh, she sank back 
among the pillows, and, still holding 
fast to my fingers, gathered together the 
scattered sheets of paper and gave them 
tome. There was an expression about 
her face that made me feel sure she 
meant me to keep them, so I folded and 
put them in the bosom of my gown, 
watching to see if I had guessed right. 

‘**Si, si,’’? she whispered in her low 
voice. 

Next she took the rings from her fin- 
gers, and lastly, loosing the little chain and 
picture from her neck, laid them all in 
my lap. Without knowing what it meant, 
I made haste to get these things in the 
great cedar chest under lock and key, 
and then posted Robin away after Dr. 
Graham, for such excitement had over- 
taxed my patient and she was looking 
very ill. 

Now, as luck would have it, Dr. Gra- 
ham had gone miles away to see a dying 
child, and left word that he should not 
return until morning, and when Robin 
rode back about dusk with this news, I 
felt too nervous to decide what to do, 
until Jamie should come to settle it for 
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me, so I just sat down to wait patiently 
another hour or two. 

The sight of his bright, healthy face 
put new spirit in me, as it always does, 
and made me thankful that the Almighty 
had created us only simple folk, with no 
rank nor no heartaches, but just a great 
love that was worth all the jewels in her 
Majesty’s kingdom, and I spoke my 
thoughts as I had never done before, 
although it brought the blood to my 
cheek to make confession how dear he 
was to me. 

With an arm about my waist, he went 
with me above, and after spending a.few 
minutes by the lady, was forced to con- 
clude that physic or whisky she must 
have, and experience teaching him not 
to waste time on small quantities, he let 
her take what she would, and even left a 
little in the bottle where she could get it. 
It was always against my principles, but 
I knew it was wiser to give in, and I 
minded it less when I saw her grow 
gradually calmer, so that in half an hour 
we stole away for a quiet evening to- 
gether. 


i¥. 

But peace and quict seemed to have 
deserted the Inn. As if we had not had 
commotion enough in the last few days, 
there happened now the strangest things 
so thick and fast it makes my head swim 
yet to remember them. 

It must have been nine o’clock when 
the sound of carriage wheels came rattling 
over the frosty road and presently stopped 
at our Inn. A loud snap of a coach 
door was followed by such a tremendous 
rap of the knocker as made me jump out 
of my chair. 

‘* Whatever can it be ?’’ says I. 

Before the words were well out of my 
mouth,. three raps in succession rang 
sharp through the hall. 

‘‘They’re in haste,’’ says Jamie, 
taking his time to get to the door and 
holding it only part open while he asked 
their business. 

*« Let us in, my good man, let us in,’ 
Iheard in broken English. ‘‘ Open— 
we would remain at your house zis night,’’ 
and two strange men pushed past Jamie 


to the hearth, where they stood brushing 
off the light flakes of snow that hung 
about their overcoats. 

** Madame,”’ said one of them, turning 


-to me, with a grand bow and laying his 


hat on his breast, ‘‘ madame will be so 
kind to give us rooms in her—how do 
you call it?—her establishment, if you 
will prepare ze aneemal.’’ 

But Jamie stirred not a peg, only still 
held the door ajar as if waiting to let 
them pass out again. 

‘¢ There are no rooms ready,’’ says he, 
as bold as if he was already master of 
Piebroch Inn. 

**Zen madame will arrange us a bed 
here—is it not so?’’ says the other, bow- 
ing to me again. 

Now I had had enough of foreigners, 
but I saw no reason to turn them out in 
the cold when they asked no more than 
a night’s lodging ; moreover, I felt sure 
they had something to do with our lady, 
so I told Jamie, in broad Scotch, that as 
there was space to spare and a fire soon 
kindled, I did not like to put them off. 

‘*Aweel, have your way, have your 
way, lass, but I like not the look o’ 
them,’’ he whispered, drawing me aside. 
‘‘ There lurks a diel in the eye o’ that 
young one.’’ 

He took his lantern and went to see 
after the horses, and I just cast an eye . 
on the new-comers while I hung the kettle 
over the coals to make a pot of tea 
against I came down from sheeting the 

One of them wore a gray beard that 
covered the whole lower part of his face, 
and swept far down his breast, his small, 
black twinkling eyes, broad nose with 
wide, curved nostrils, coarse mouth, and 
heavy brows, gave him the expression of 
a brute, and turned me against him at 
the start. The other could scarce have 
been above seven or eight-and-twenty, 
rather undersized but comely, and so 
much like the picture our lady had cried 
over this blessed day, that I felt more than 
ever certain they were somehow con- 
nected with her, but as it was not my 
place to ask questions, I just held my 
peace and went about my work of getting 
things ready above. 
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The two bairnies lay sleeping side by 
side in my warm chamber, and whether 
moving about to get the linen out of the 
cedar chest disturbed them, or what it 


was, I cannot say, but the boy awoke and* 


began to cry aloud, ‘‘Cara mia, cara 
mia,’’ as he had that first night when I 
took him from his beautiful mother. 

At the sound of the child’s voice, the 
gentlemen started from below and came 
flying up-stairs as if the Diel ‘was at their 
heels—which like enough he was—and 
the older of them went to the bed and 
said, in a soft, purring tone, ‘‘ Wardo,”’ 
only it sounded all o’s and ah’s Ouardo 
like, and that was the first and last time 
any of them named the bairn in my hear- 
ing. ; 
When the little one laid eyes on them 
he hid his face behind the pillows, 
screaming louder than ever, and the 


young man fared no better than the old, 
for when he lifted the boy, speaking a 
bit sharply the while, the bairnie pounded 
him so lustily with his wee fists that I 


had to come to the rescue. 

‘¢ Diavello!’’ The word came between 
his teeth and he laid a hand on the lad’s 
mouth before the gray-haired gentleman 
could stop him. 

The older one was still all smiles and 
politeness when he said to me, 

‘‘ Where is ze leddy?’’ as if he hada 
right to ask. 

Not knowing what to do without con- 
sulting Jamie and seeing that I should 
gain nothing by concealment, I pointed 
to the best room. 

Quick as a flash they were both across 
the hall, I following with the bairn in 
my arms. The older entered the room 
ahead of me, but the other stood with- 
out, listening, with a nasty smile, to what 
might befall. 

As I crossed the threshold, I heard 
one low cry, the next instant the poor 
lady had fallen back in a swoon, whether 
from sudden joy or pain I could not tell, 
only that she lay like a corpse under the 
spread and minded me of the day when 
Donald was laid out on that same bed, 
and I thought maybe it might have been 
unlucky to put the dimity over her. 

I set the bairn on the floor, meaning 
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to sprinkle a drop of water in the lady’s 
face to bring her to herself, but the gen- 
tleman was too quick for me, having 
clapped a bottle to her nose before a 
body could say boo, and she opening her 
lovely brown eyes directly, turned them 
on me with such a look as brought the 
tears to mine. ‘‘ Help me,’’ they seemed 
to say, and yet she waved me from her. 

‘** Now, the Lord have mercy !’’ said I, 
aloud, ‘‘I wish I had Dr. Graham here 
to make it clear what I should do.’’ 

** You see, madame, zis leddy prefair 
to be alone.’’ ° 

**T will not go,’’ said I, stoutly. 

** As you please.’’ 

His shoulders went up to his ears, he 
spread his palms before him, and I could 
think of nothing but an over-civil ape 
when I looked at him, but, none the less, 
I was afraid of him, and, if he had or- 
dered me off, I could never have stood my 
ground against those small, snaky eyes 
which charmed me while I hated them. 
Whatever he said to the lady in their 
queer tongue was lost to me, of course, 
but she followed all his movements with 
an expression which I understood well 
enough; the same hateful, gloating, 
drunken smile that had disfigured her face 
the night she stole my whisky. It was 
not whisky that the doctor (he must be 
a doctor, thinks I,) poured from the 
tiny vial into that queer little instrument 
with a needle at one end. No, it was a 
white medicine as harmless looking as 
water. And, what would he do with it? 

I hadn’t long to wait. When every- 
thing was ready he walked to her side 
and, turning up the sleeve of her night- 
gown, took hold of her arm as if to 
pinch it. Thinking he meant to hurt 
her I tried to interfere, but she thrust 
me aside as if she had been seized with 
the strength of a tiger, and, drawing a 
deep breath, held out her arm with that 
devil’s smile about her lips, nor did she 
wince when the needle plunged into her 
tender flesh. 

‘‘ We will go now, if madame please.”’ 

‘«T cannot leave the lady alone. How 
do I know what you have done to her ?”’ 

‘*You are’ somewhat—how shall I 
say ?—pairverse, madame. I will escort 
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you. No? Youwill not? Then pair- 
mit me to offer madame a chair.’’ 

The thought that I must sit opposite 
that brutal face did more to get me away 
than I liked to confess, and when he 
presently pointed out to me that the lady 
was sleeping quietly, I just followed him 
into the hall and saw him lock the door, 
put the key in his pocket, and go down 
the stairs as briskly as he had come up, 
the younger man, behind, saying not a 
word. 

Now what power had this stranger 
over me that I dared not tell Jamie all I 
had seen, but just went about getting 
supper as if nothing had happened? 
And, the first time since we plighted 
troth, I let him go without a good-night 
kiss. 

It might be that, for I was very young 
with a good bit of sentiment, and maybe 
a grain of superstition, it might be, that 
kept me awake, or the excitement of the 
last few days, byt certain it is that tired 
and sleepy though I was when I at last 
got to bed, I lay for hours wide awake, 
my heart beating against my ribs like a 
drum, and thinking, thinking, what had 
brought these men after the lady, but 
strive as I would, I could not make head 
or tail of the matter, whether they meant 
good or evil to the lad and his mother. 

The face of the older man haunted me. 
Whenever I shut my eyes I felt that his 
were burning through the lids, till I 
could have screamed with nervousness, 
and I heartily wished that I had brought 


Robin into the house for the night. ° 


However, when I heard them go by to 
their room, and the bolt slipped in their 
door, I made my mind easy, and at last 
fell into a heavy sleep—at least, I suppose 
it was heavy, though troubled with 
strange dreams. 

I dreamed that I walked through a 
forest of immense flowers which sent 
forth deadly sweet odors, and twisting in 
and out among the branches were hideous 
serpents with poisonous breath, hissing 
as I passed by. On and on I went, each 
step growing feebler, until at last, over- 
come by sickening perfumes. I sank to 
the ground. One of the dreadful 


creatures coiled itself on my breast, and. 
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in a moment a dozen others came squirm- 
ing toward me, showing their ugly fangs. 
They breathed upon my lips, writhed 
about my head, paralyzed my limbs. 

Then my dream changed. I was 
borne off somewhere and laid in a coffin 
all lined with white dimity like Donald’s 
spread that had covered the strange lady. 
I thought how grieved Jamie would be 
not to see me before I was buried, but 
though I crted out that I was not dead, 
the coffin lid closed over me, I ceased to 
struggle, and just gave myself up for lost. 

When I awoke, Dr. Graham was bend- 
ing over me with a hand on my heart. 

‘Ah!’ said he, ‘do you know us, 
lass? You were near leaving us, Mis- 
tress Nannie.’’ 

I tried to answer but my senses were 
so heavy and my tongue so thick that I 
could not get the words out. 

It seemed part of my dream to hear 
voices, only they came to me now smoth- 
ered as if from a distance, and I thought 
I had left the coffin and was floating 
away miles from Piebroch Inn with no 
more care nor trouble than a bird. 

When Jamie leaned down to kiss me, 
calling me ‘‘ his bonny Nannie ”’ in tones 
of such distress, I was able by a great 
effort to lay my hand on his head, but 
could do no more. I drank whatever 
they thrust on me, and listened to the 
buzz of their talk, but it was not till long 
after that I understood that I had been 
drugged and left there to die bya pair of 
villains who deserved to hang for their 
night’s work. 


V. 


Ir was plain enough that the strange 
men were gone, and with them the lady, 
but where they had taken themselves or 
how they had rolled the carriave out of 
the barn without disturbing. Robin was 
not so clear. 

Dr. Graham was of opinion that an 


overdose of Scotch whisky was the 
cause of Robin’s ignorance, and as his 
nose was well colored for the next few 
days, it looked as if the doctor might be 
right. Be that as it may, they had light- 
ened their load by leaving the bairn at 
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the Inn, with no more than the clothes he 
came in and fifty pounds. That was far 
above their board bill, though not enough 
for the care of a lad unless they meant 
soon to come back again, which was not 
likely. The thing was to know what we 
should do with him when the money was 
spent. 

I hadn’t the spirit to turn him out on 
the world so young, nor to put him in a 
foundling hospital, and yet it hurt me to 
think of bringing two bairns to Jamie to 
start housekeeping, so we asked our good 
doctor to talk it over and settle it with 
us before the wedding day, which was 
but a fortnight away. 

‘‘Of course,’’ said the dear old man, 
‘‘the child has no claim on any of us 
except the claim of humanity, and there 
are many and grave matters to consider, 
Mistress Nannie, before we decide to take 
a step that may eventually cost us dear.’’ 

‘*T should be more ready to have the 
charge of him if them that brought him 
had been different,’’ said Jamie. 

«*Aye, there is the trouble, Carmichael, 
there is the trouble; we must not lose 
sight of heredity.’’ 

‘*Most like you’re right, doctor,’’ said 
Jamie, smiling, ‘‘though I know no 
more what you mean by heredity than if 
you spoke the lad’s own lingo.”’ 

‘‘There are plenty beside you that 
know the word without understanding 
the meaning, and plenty more that do 
not believe in it, but to my thinking it is 
the prime factor in our lives, and what 
are we to expect if we judge this boy by 
the miscreants who had nearly deprived 
you of a wife, and thought it no shame 
to desert an innocent bairn for some foul 
reason of their own. Aye, it is a terri- 
ble responsibility we are taking.’’ 

«« And does training count for naught 
against this thing you call heredity ?’’ 
asked Jamie. 

‘*On the contrary, we cannot under- 
estimate the value of careful training 
from infancy. It would be an interest- 
ing study,’’ he said, stroking his long 
beard, as was his way when in deep 
thought. ‘‘An interesting experiment. 
If Iam not mistaken, he has gentle as 
well as vicious blood in his veins. The 
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men who carried off the mother were 
no common highwaymen—eh, Carmi- 
chael ?’’ 

‘* Not on the outside,’’ said I. 

‘* Exactly. Now then, a new question 
arises—have you the right to remove the 
lad to a lower sphere ?’’ 

‘*Why not undertake his education 
yourself then ?’’ I asked, with no thought 
that he would take me in earnest. ‘‘ You 
have pounds enough, and hearth room to 
spare, and station to please the highest.’’ 

He laughed. 

‘*The highest are not so_ easily 
pleased,’’ said he, ‘‘ but the expense that 
might prove a heavy tax on you would 
trouble me little. I have, as you say, an 
empty hearth and an emptier heart, and 
if God has cast this lad in my path for 
a purpose, if, after giving him every ad- 
vantage of education, I might leave him 
to take my place, I feel that my old age 
would be the better fora new interest, 
for I am fast going down-hill, without 
bairn or other of my flesh and blood to 
lean on.’’ 

It moved me sadly to hear him speak 
so feelingly of his lonely life, knowing 
that he would never seek a wife at this 
late day to care for him, but thinking he 
was a bit hasty for all, I said to Jamie: 

‘* There is one thing we have all forgot 
—the picture and the paper in the cedar 
chest. They may help us to know what 
is best to do.”’ . 

The doctor examined each article as 
he untied the packet. 

‘‘ Tt is a beautiful face,’’ he said, hold- 
ing the picture the length of his arm and 
looking over his glasses. ‘‘A refined, 
sensitive face, and the man’s is like it— 
not strong, but certainly not evil. As for 
this,’’ touching the paper, ‘‘ it must go to 
a translator. I will take charge of it 
and return the original as soon as I can 
have it put into English. In the mean- 
while, unless there is something here to 
change our plans, I think we will enter 
into an agreement by which I assume all 
expense attached to the lad, with the 
understanding that you have full charge 
and control of him until he is old 
enough to choose a home and career for 
himself. 
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‘Tt may be that I am laying up many 
heartaches for myself and you, but if we 
would have the rose, we must take it 
thorns.and all. Perhaps this Southern 
nature, transplanted to our soil may 
expand anc grow to hardy, vigorous 
life, if the weeding be free and the 
watering judicious. Perhaps at last we 


shall reap a golden harvest—who can 
tell ?’” 
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‘The lad has little thought of the 
debt he owes you, doctor,’’ said Jamie, 
wringing his hand. 

‘I do net wish him to regard it as a 
debt, Carmichael. He owes you two 
more, but do not grudge me my share of 
the love which can repay all.’’ 

He tried to speak lightly, but I saw 
how craving for affection moved him to 
decide as he had. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE LADY SORROW. 


HE Lady Sorrow came to me ; 
Her lips were wan, her pace was slow ; 
She carried rue and rosemary, 
And sad her accents were, and low. 


The wind rose in a gust of sighs, 

‘The clouds broke in a storm of tears; 
And she too wept, for in her eyes 

Were met the woes of many years. 


I rose to meet her ; and I knew 
In that dark hour she brought my doom; 
¢*T know thee by thy gathered rue, 
I ask not wherefore thou art come.’’ 


She took my hand ; her palm was chill ; 
She led me on through thorns and mire, 
By swampy fen and windy hill, 
O’er fields of snow and lakes of fire. 


At last she brought me to a wood ; 

The boughs grew thick, no light came through ; 
She stayed and kissed me as I stoad ; 

She passed before I saw or knew. 


And, with that chrism upon my brow, 
Forward I went: the datk grew light ; 

By firm wide paths I jo wneyed now, 
With snowdrops sown and aconite. 


And out into the busy world 
I pressed with eager heart and feet ; 
From cottage roofs the thin smoke curled ; 
The cock crew loud, the flowers bloomed sweet. 


And every worker that I met 
Smiled back in answering sympathy— 
** Her sign is on thy forehead set ; 
Who comes to all has been with thee.”’ 
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BY WALTER BLACKBURN HARTE. 


CHAPTER XI. 
T breakfast the next morning Hartley 
did not appear. Mrs, Darracott, who 
had sat out on the piazza with the mis- 
sionary unti! even a. discussion of 
foreign missions seemed outside the 
proprieties, was also absent. Mark Crack- 
anthorpe, Ruth, and the Hon. Richard 
Cady and his wife were all seated at the 
same table. Mary came in late, looking 
as if she had passed an uneasy, wakeful 
night. 

‘©O Richard !’’ said Mrs. Cady, with 
an effect of suddenly remembering a 
former decision, ‘‘ we’re going to take 
the afternoon stage to Fryeburg. Mary 


must see Fryeburg—you remember what 
a good time we had there about five years 
ago ?”’ 

‘‘ But, my dear, isn’t this a little pre- 
cipitate ? 


This is the very. first I’ve 
heard of this decision. How can you 
get all your packing done in time for the 
afternoon stage ?’’ 

‘“‘T am always precipitate, Richard, 
and you know it. Mary and I talked it 
all over last night whilst you were star- 
gazing with Mr. Crackanthorpe, and we 
decided that—well, that we had seen all 
there was to be seen here.’’ 

‘We shall miss you very much, in- 
deed,’’ said Mr. Crackanthorpe, looking 
across the table at Mary. ‘‘ It is too bad 
for you to be flying away just as we have 
become acquainted.’’ 

‘*Oh! I can tell you,’’ broke in Mr. 
Cady, whose joviality was of the crude 
kind tabooed in society more exclusive 
than his own, “‘ our Mary has made quite 
an impression on Mr. Crackanthorpe.”’ 

Mary looked uncomfortable and played 
with some bread-crumbs nervously. 

‘Oh! Mary is used to making impres- 
sions,’’ laughed Mrs. Cady. ‘‘ Half the 
young men in the hotel here are raving 
about her, though you wouldn’t think it 
to look at her—so calm and contented. 
But I tell you she’s in the mountains for 
fresh air and not for flirtations.”’ 
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‘*And so we old fellows stand no 
chance,’’ said Mr. Cady. ‘‘If she’s 
impervious to the young ’uns amid this 
romantic scenery, why—’’ 

Mr. Crackanthorpe frowned slightly. 
He did not mind calling himself an old * 
fellow, but he objected to being included 
in that category by another man. ‘“ Mr. 
Cady,’’ he said with humorous precision, 
‘** you forget, sir, that lama boy. I am 
not acontemporary of yours at all—I am 
a young bachelor.’’ 

‘* Of course you are, sir,’’ said Mrs. 
Cady, who was at the age when a very 
small joke will excite a great deal of 
appreciation. ‘* But, come Mary, we’ve 
got a lot of packing to do. We'll be 
ready, Mr. Cady, never fear.’’ 

The two women were about to rise 
when Hartley entered. He felt at once 
that Ruth was watching him narrowly, 
but in the assurance he had of the 
absence of any confidences between Mary 
and Ruth, he was in his gayest mood. 
Seeing Mary half rising in her chair, he 
bowed, and looking at her said, ‘‘ I hope 
I am not driving you ladies away.’’ 

‘‘The voice of the sluggard I hear 
him complain,’’ quoted Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe, laughing. ‘ You must have had 
very pleasant morning dreams, or you 
would not have been so loath to leave your 
bed this morning.’’ 

‘My tardiness is not due to that,’ 
replied Hartley, ‘‘ but it is owing to the 
fact that I could not get to sleep all 
last night,’’ and he looked reproachfully 
at Ruth, who had been very silent 
throughout breakfast. 

Ruth felt impelled to say something to 
break the constraint in which she was 
held, and so said, looking Hartley 
straight in the eyes, “Mrs. Cady and 
Miss Valentine are going to leave us to- 
day.’’ 

‘* Indeed,’’ said Hartley, without the 
least surprise in his tone. ‘I am sorry 
to hear that, for you will miss such a 
pleasant companion.” 
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‘“‘You have met Miss Valentine be- 
fore, have you not ?’’ asked Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe, looking at Mary. 

Hartley hesitated, and before he could 
speak Mary said indifferently, ‘‘ We have 
met before in a casual business way in 
Mr. Cady’s office, but I do not suppose 
that Mr. Vedder remembers the circum- 
stance.’’ 

Hartley felt that Ruth’s eyes were fixed 
upon him, and he said, with an effect of 
polite recollection, ‘Ah, yes, I 
remember now. I was so surprised at 
meeting her here that at the first glance 
I was not sure it was she, but Miss Valen- 
tine has graciously forgiven me.’’ 

‘Come, Mary,’’ said Mrs. Cady, im- 
patiently. ‘* The morning’s flying, and 
if we do not get everything packed up in 
time, Mr. Cady will say, ‘That is just 
like those women.’ ’’ 

“You must excuse us, too,’’ said Mr. 
Crackanthorpe, ‘‘ for if you young men 
will come down at such late hours, we 
cannot countenance your iniquity. Mr. 
Cady, we will go and smoke a cigar.’’ 


‘«T was thinking, Ruth,’’ said Hartley, 


when they were left alone together, 
‘‘that we might go for a drive this morn- 
ing. It is such a beautiful morning, and 
the air isso bracing that it would do you 
good.’’ Hethought that by this means 
they could be late for lunch, so that he 
would not be obliged to meet Mary again 
before she went. Although he felt more 
and more the need of seeing her, still he 
dreaded it, for her scorn of him only 
tended to fan his passion for her. He 
admired Ruth, and felt that if it had not 
been for his having met Mary he would 
have been satisfied in the acceptance of 
Ruth’s love, and he would never have 
questioned his happiness. Now he was 
bound to Ruth, he found that she had 
lost her original fascination for him. 
She had always exercised over him a 
strange, inexplicable power, born of the 
goodness, simplicity, and lovableness of 
her nature, and owing nothing to the 
adventitious attraction of money, before 
he had dared to dream of winning her. 
Like most men of his character, Hartley 
felt that Mary, whom he had slighted and 
put out of his life, had become doubly 
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dear to him now that she was unattain- 
able, and he scarcely retained a linger- 
ing hope that she still loved him. And 
this, too, was a cause of self-pity with 
him ; for like all selfish men he could not 
bear the thought of the woman whom he 
had tried to tear out of his heart putting 
him out of hers. While still wondering 
how hecould avoid again meeting Mary, 
his wounded vanity was asking what she 
thought of him and what she would be 
doing away from him. 

‘IT do not care to go driving this 
morning,’’ said Ruth. 

‘‘No? It is a beautiful morning,” 
he repeated, feeling at a loss for some- 
thing else to say. ‘‘ Shall we go riding 
—rowing—or shall we play tennis ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Ruth, with a sugges- 
tion of weariness inher voice. ‘‘ I would 
rather talk.’’ 

‘* Then what shall we talk about ?”’ 

‘*What a question for you to ask, 
Hartley! What do most engaged peoy:le 
talk about ?”’ 

‘* When the heart is full, the lips are 
sealed. I am talkative and not talkative 
to-day, Ruth. I do not feel like talking 
seriously, for I woke up in a spirit of ex- 
altation. I am sometimes so happy that 
I dare not think of my happiness. Are 
you not ever that way ?”’ 

‘« T donot know,’’ she answered, ‘ but 
I have been so happy, that I have for- 
gotten there is any such thing as unhap- 
piness—and now I feel unhappy.”’ 

‘‘Why, what is the matter, Ruth? 
Have I said anything or done any- 
thing ?”’ 

‘*Oh! no! you’ve not said anything, 
and you’ve not done anything—and I 
think you love me, don’t you?’’ 

Hartley looked round to see that no 
one was within ear-shot, for he was one 
of the self-conscious proud men who 
cannot consent to appear ridiculous even 
for the woman they love, or the gold 
they love better. 

There was a little thin man at a table 
on the other side of the room ravenously 
devouring a huge tenderloin steak, and 
a shade of irritation crept into Hartley’s 
voice as he answered: ‘‘A man can’t 
always be protesting his love, Ruth. — It 
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would be so silly. Let’s go and walk 
down to the village.’’ 

**T think you’re too wise to be happy, 
Hartley, and sometimes I think you are 
too wise to make me happy. Surely you 
don’t want me to tell you that a woman 
never tires of hearing the man she loves 
say he loves her. If he is not silly enough 
to risk such repetition before marriage, 
he will not be silly enough to love her 
afterward.’’ 

‘*QOh! your charming, disturbing and 
exacting sex. When you love, your 
heads are full of it. We men have to 
still find room for our business and our 
ambitions. Then you rail at us for only 
half knowing our lesson; and if we 
knew it as well as you do yours, you 
would despise us for a lack of higher 
purpose.’’ 

**You seem to have penetrated the 
mystery of the sex so well that one can- 
not help inquiring where you gained the 
experience necessary for such wise de- 
ductions ?”’ 

‘¢ There is no apprenticeship necessary 
—or if at all, merely a tentative one. A 
‘man can always philosophize about the 
whole sex with safety. It is only when 
he attempts to theorize about the woman 
he loves that he is in danger of erring.’’ 

‘* T sometimes think you are too much 
addicted to analysis ever to be in love.’’ 

‘You must be falling into the same 
crime, my dear, to have discovered that 
it is one of mine. Let us cry quits, and 
go to mother nature in the woods to 
learn simplicity.’’ 

‘*No, no,’’ cried Ruth, with a sudden 
change of feeling. ‘‘It would seem 
like cant now. Let us go and play 
bowls.”’ 

‘“Why, I thought you wanted to be 
sad this morning.’’ 

** Well, one can be sad and play bowls 
too, can’t they ?”’ 

‘* Then it shall be bowls—in the clatter 
of the nine pins at least we shall spare 
each other philosophy.’’ 

“And you will escape having to talk 
to me,’’ said Ruth, maliciously, as she 
sailed out of the dining-room. 

Hartley followed, feeling that beneath 
all this banter there was a feminine ani- 
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mus, which a little demonstration on his 
part might have smothered at birth, but 
which might grow to distrust if only met 
with intellectual foiling. But somehow 
he recognized that he could simulate any- 
thing but the abject and exalted lover 
that morning. In his fear there was 
mingled a certain impatience that Ruth 
should be in this questioning, doubting 
mood this morning, when his nerves were 
shaken with suddenly meeting Mary face 
to face again and finding her love grown 
into contempt. 

The morning was spent in the bowling 
alley, and after luncheon, Hartley strolled 
off with Mr. Crackanthorpe and some 
others to smoke a cigar, while Ruth was 
carried off by Mrs. Darracott to be in- 
troduced to a particular friend of hers 
from Philadelphia—one of the Van 
Quecks. Much to Ruth’s chagrin, Mrs. 
Darracott insisted upon their escorting 
this distinguished member of the famous 
Van Queck family—a modest little man 
of fifty, almost as much afraid of himself 
as he was of women, to a point some 
distance away in the woods which gave 
a fine view of the mountains with the 
lakes glistening in their laps like wells of 
gold and silver. 

Hartley threw away his cigar and re- 
turned to the piazza as scon as he saw 
the coach roll up, and as Mrs. Cady was 
bustling around in a great state of per- 
turbation about her baggage, and Mr. 
Cady, innocent of all care of this kind, 
was absorbed in saying the last farewells 
to his male friends, he was able to speak 
to Mary without being disturbed. She 
was standing alone on the piazza, watch- 
ing the passengers debarking and em- 
barking, and became aware of his pres- 
ence with a little start. 

*“T could not let you go, as I may 
never see you again,’’ said Hartley, 
‘¢ without saying good-bye, and I have 
longed to hear you say that you forgive 
me—that you love me. I know I have 
no right to ask you this, but I know you 
do love me—don’t you? And I want to 
hear it from your lips so that I—’’ 

Mary flushed scarlet. She turned upon 
him with a look in her eyes which he re- 
membered had been there when they 
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parted after the last interview in Bos- 
ton. 

‘Mr. Vedder,’’ she said, deliberately, 
‘‘] do not know your motives in perse- 
cuting me in this way, but I can assure 
you that [ have no love for you at all. 
If I once thought I had, I deceived my- 
self, and besides I did not know you as I 
do now. If I thought I stili felt any 
kindness for you, I should despise my- 
self as much as [ despise you. I thank 
you for having taught me the difference 
in our positions, but I cannot permit 
you to emphasize the fact by insulting 
me.’’ 

‘«T know I deserve this,’’ said Hartley, 
quietly, ‘‘and I will never offend you 
again, but I have been mad. I did not 
know I loved you as I know I do now 
that I have lost you. I have suffered, 
Heaven knows, enough without feeling 
that you despise me altogether. Won’t 
you at least let me cherish the memory 
of your forgiveness ?’’ 

‘« There is nothing for me to forgive,’’ 
said Mary, with a brusqueness that hid 
the rising tears in her voice. ‘It is to 
Miss Brandon you should go for forgive- 
ness. You have done her a greater in- 
jury than you could ever do me.’’ 

‘‘ Yes; but I did not know that I loved 
you then, and now that I am bound to 
her, my honor compels me—I am power- 
less to prove it to you.”’ 

At this moment Ruth joined them. 
They looked from one to the other, and 
exchanged a few commonplaces, and 
then Mary hastily turned aside to help 
Mrs. Cady climb to the roof of the 
coach, and with a little formal bow left 
them standing together. 


CHAPTER XII. 


A Lon silence followed, during which 
Hartley stood silently cursing himself 
for his folly, wondering just how much 
Ruth may have overheard, and also ac- 
cusing himself for not having anticipated 
her sudden appearance at such a time. 

Ruth spoke first. 

‘“‘It seems, if one may judge from the 
look in her eyes, that you have not suc- 
ceeded in pleasing Miss Valentine with 
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your attentions,’’ said Ruth, in a hard 
voice. 

They had turned and were walking 
slowly along the plank walk to the edge 
of the woods. 

Hartley shrugged his shoulders and 
raised his eyebrows with an air of in- 
comprehension. Then after a moment’s 
pause, he said : 

‘IT made a very stupid remark to her, 
that was all, and she was ruffled at once. 
I said, forgetting that she was in their 
party, that I thought the Cadys’ were de- 
plorably vulgar people—they are, you 
know. It seems that they had not met 
here, as I imagined, by accident, but 
that Miss Valentine is an intimate friend 
of the Hon. Richard and his wife. Miss 
Valentine naturally does not think them 
vulgar, and resented my desire to burn 
them at the stake as such.’’ 

‘« Naturally,’’ said Ruth. 

‘* Of course a vulgar person never rec- 
ognizes the quality in another.’’ 

‘IT do not mean that. I meant that 
Miss Valentine would naturally defend 
her friends. Mr. and Mrs. Cady are 
very kind, good people, and hearts are 
of more importance than manners.’’ 

‘¢ Assuredly they are, under some cir- 
cumstances ; but in general social inter- 
course, manners are of more consequence 
than hearts. You see it is easy to get 
warm on a discussion of this sort. You 
are fast waxing controversial yourself. 
Come, Ruth, let’s change the subject. I 
have yet to tell you what your uncle told 
me the other day about your parents,’’ 
and with perfect self-possession he rattled 
on, until her doubts were half-buried be- 
neath a crowd of vague impressions of 
his sincerity, his impenetrability, his 
quick passage from one mood to another. 
But although he awoke and kept her in- 
terest apparently, the words she had 
overheard ‘‘I am powerless to prove it 
to you,’’ kept ringing in her ears, be- 
wildering, taunting her. She did not 
know whether they meant anything or 
nothing, but she fancied, and the fancy 
grew in her mind, as she dwelt upon it, 
that there had been. something in Hart- 
ley’s.voice as he uttered them she had 
never heard in it before. Could it be 
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that Hartley had loved this other woman ? 
Could it be that she, Ruth, had given 
all her heart and hopes into the keeping 
of a man who gave but a mask of smiles 
in return? The thought was maddening. 
She listened to the story he had received 
from her uncle with smiling composure. 
She had almost lost her interest in the 
subject, for her anxiety to solve this 
doubt was the result principally of her 
love for Hartley, and now that she began 
to question his love for her, a sea of 
doubts seemed to surge over her, each 
one formless one moment and distinct 
the next, and all in turn, the most promi- 
nent. It seemed to her that tortured 
with what might but be sounds and shad- 
ows, she was the most miserable woman 
alive. She was like a blind person sud- 
denly opening eyes in the sunlight; she 
saw things and saw them not almost simul- 
taneously—she hardly knew what she 
feared, but she knew she feared, and yet 
dared not speak. Amid all her doubts 


there was a doubt of the reality of evi- 
dence that became damning and elusive 


in her mind alternatively. 

When he had finished speaking Ruth 
sank wearily upon a rustic bench, and 
said : ‘* And are you satisfied ?’’ 

**T did not know it was a question of 
my being satisfied or dissatisfied. I am 
and always was satisfied just with you. 
I think it is I who should ask that ques- 
tion—Are you satisfied ? since your curi- 
osity was greater than mine—naturally.”’ 

“Yes, but I was thinking of your old 
family. When one is not quite sure who 
one ‘is, one is very apt to turn out very 
new, you know.’’ 

‘* That would be no fault in my eyes,’’ 
answered Hartley, quickly. ‘I could 
not love you more if your ancestors went 
back to the ‘ Mayflower.’ ’’ 

**And [ hope,’’ said Ruth with a 
laugh, ** you will not love me less since 
I suppose I can only trace back directly 
to Adam.’’ 

‘* No, there is sufficient obscurity in 
such a descent to satisfy even the fastid- 
ious Mrs. Darracott, who, I believe, 
claims to be descended in some shadowy 
fashion from Charlemagne.”’ 
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‘¢Poor Mrs. Darracott,’’ said Ruth, 
‘¢she is a simple old creature.”’ 

Hartley was beginning to congratulate 
himself that the impending seriousness of 
Ruth’s mood was dissipating into banter 
and generalties when she suddenly rose 
and peered through the tangled wild- 
wood out over the lake. Looking thus 
away from him, she felt more courage 
to speak than she would have had facing 
him. 

** Hartley !”’ 

The cry came from her heart, and ex- 
pressed all the questionings and doubt- 
ings which had been tormenting her for 
hours. 

He was considerably startled by it, and 
sprang at once to her side. 

‘¢What is the matter, my darling ?’’ 
he cried, passing his arm around her waist 
and seizing her hands. 

‘Oh! I have been so unhappy,’’ she 
answered, turning away her head. ‘I 
have been miserable ever since you met 
that girl. I thought at once you knew 
her, and somehow seeing you together 
made me—’’ 

‘*Why you surely are not jealous of 
Miss Valentine! You don’t suppose that 
I am so susceptible as to fall in love with 
every young woman I meet in my busi- 
ness. I am not of a demonstrative na- 
ture, and if I do not keep telling you I 
love you, it is not that I do not love 
you. You know I love you better than 
any woman in the world. What must 
you think of me if you do not believe 
me ?”’ 

She turned upon him quickly, and 
looked into his eyes, her own full of tears. 
‘‘ Forgive me, Hartley. I have been 
very foolish. A woman in love is always 
jealous, and I have been imagining all 
sorts of things.’’ 

«* You are a silly little girl, and if any- 
body should be jealous it is I. Here am 
I away half the time, and you are waltz- 
ing every night with half the young fel- 
lows in the hotel.’’ 

‘‘ Well you know, that to get a little 
consolation for your absence,’’ she said 
with a sudden gayety, ‘‘ it is necessary to 
replace you with at least half a dozen 
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other men—the young men here are so. 
dreadfully stupid— ’’ 

Mr. Crackanthorpe was suddenly re- 
called to town by a telegram, and Hart- 
ley, who felt that making love by corre- 
spondence easier than in his own proper 
person, decided to accompany him upon 
asimilar plea of pressing business. 

‘The morning after they had left Ruth 
startled Mrs. Darracott in the middle of 
a “éte-d-téte with the missionary by an- 
nouncing her intention of returning to 
Boston by the very next train. 

‘‘T have spent a delightful time with 
you, Mrs. Darracott,’’ she said, apologet- 
ically, ‘‘ but I feel as if I were imprisoned 
among these mountains, and the summer 
is dragging so, that I cannot bear this 
place any longer. I might have stood 
Newport or Old Orchard perhaps, but 
when one is not in accord with the moun- 
tains they are hideous—and I am not in 
accord. I ama jarring note here. I 
want to be busy about something. Iam 
living altogether too easy and too lazy a 
lifehere. I think I will go back to Bos- 
toneither this afternoon or to-morrow 
morning.’’ 

‘Ah!’ said the missionary, with a 
long-drawn sigh, ‘‘ what enthusiasm! 
How I do admire the exuberance of 
youth. Thereis so much work for noble 
workers to do in Boston in these long 
summer days. Ah!’’ with another 
sigh. ‘* If only my physician would per- 
mit me to return and. work in the field 
there—in that great field in the North 
End, where the people are so crowded 
in those stifling tenements during these 
hot days. But he won’t—he positively 
refuses to allow me to do anything until 
the end of theseason. My labors in 
Benares were so exhausting. I was com- 
pletely prostrated when I returned, and I 
am only recovering very, very slowly. 
Ah, how it gladdens my heart to see one 
like you, Miss Brandon, with your ad- 
vantages, full of such noble promptings, 
so ardent for work.’’ 

**Yes,.’ said Mrs. Darracott, ‘ but I 
don’t believe in work for Miss Brandon 
at this time of the year. She is too frag- 
ile to stand the strain of visiting those 


- early, and he might be home late. 
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awful people during these depressing 
days. I have heard, too, that there is a. 
good deal of typhoid fever among the. 
poor people in the early fall.’’ Then 
turning to Ruth, she said: ‘‘I think, 
child, you had better remain here with 
me. Mr. Vedder will probably return in 
a few days, and I do not know what Mr. 
Crackanthorpe would think of me if I 
allowed you to go home by yourself 
without any notice, any warning, or any- 
thing.’’ 

‘Well, I am going,’’ replied Ruth, 
definitely. ‘‘ I am going to pack this af- 
ternoon. I positively begin to loathe 
this place.’’ 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Ir was in despair that Mrs. Darracott 
finally ceased remonstrating with Ruth, 
and it was with a sort of wan amusement 
that Miss Brandon listened to her pro- 
testations and emphasized her determina- 
tion to return home. She took the first 
train to Boston the next morning. Mrs. 
Darracott was uneasy until she had gone, 
and then feeling that the thing was irre- 
vocable, she settled herself to enjoy a 
long chat with Mr. Benson on the odd 
independence of the modern girl. It 
was inexplicable to her that a young lady 
should, upon a sudden whim, desire to. 
travel unattended, and as she abominated 
the cars, she told Mr. Benson, she ‘‘ could 
not multiply her responsibilities by 
accompanying the poor, strange girl. - 
Such a sweet temper, but so irrational.’”’ 
The cars were more than she could bear 
twice in one summer. 

The butler Gregory looked amazed 
when he saw Ruth standing in the vesti- 
bule about five o’clock, and when he had 
thrown open the door, he said, ‘‘ Why, 
this is a surprise, Miss Brandon. I 
thought Mr. Crackanthorpe was goin’ 
back to the mountains on Saturday.’’ 

‘* Yes, I was not expected,’’ replied 
Ruth. ‘‘ Is Mr. Crackanthorpe at home ?’’ 

** No.”* 

«¢ Did he say when he would be likely 
to return ?’’ 

‘« No, miss. He said he might be home 
He 
often dines at the club while you’re away 
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—when there’s no company. He finds 
the place very lonesome when you're not 
in it, miss.’’ 

‘Ah! Don’t tell Mr. Crackanthorpe 
I have returned when you see him. Don’t 
forget, Gregory. I want to give my uncle 
a surprise. Tell Marie and the others. 
No—send Marie up to my room.’’ 

At dinner-time Mr. Crackanthorpe 
had not returned, and so Ruth took a 
light meal in the library, where she had 
descended, feeling too restless and aim- 
less to remain up-stairs. 

With the dusk came a fine drizzle of 
rain of the regulation Boston pattern, 
with a cold, dreary mist from the sea. It 
was chilly enough to make Ruth shiver 
as she looked out, and she had the gas lit 
in the imitation log fire in the grate, 
which winked at her as if it was doing 
its best and was aware of its paltry simu- 
lation of pine logs. Ruth was’ seated 


before the fire, with the lamp on the table 
turned low, and was half wishing herself 
back in the mountains before a real pine 
log blaze, when she was suddenly startled 


by a step on the gravel walk in the gar- 
den outside. She looked up and listened, 
and then reassuring herself with a little 
nervous laugh, and a ‘‘ perhaps it was 
Gregory,’’ she was nestling back into the 
arm-chair, whose back was turned to the 
curtained windows, when she heard the 
step outside again, and just outside the 
windows this time. She started to her 
feet and strained her ears to listen. All 
was very still. There was not a sound, 
and she was on the point of moving to 
the table to turn up the lamp, when the 
frame of one of the long French windows 
gave a little jar, and a shadow fell for an 
instant across the curtains. 

Ruth stood still with a tightening of 
the cords about her heart, and the roof 
of her mouth parched. She tried to clear 
her throat, but could only give a little 
silent gasp. There was another sound 
outside as of some one fumbling at the 
door, and with her knees trembling under 
her Ruth crossed the room, and pushing 
aside a heavy portiére, passed into a 
small adjoining room, which was intended 
for a card room, but was one of those 
rooms which are seldom used for any- 
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thing on account of their superfluously 
definite character. 

A moment later—the jportiére had 
scarcely ceased vibrating—one of the 
French windows received a gentle push, 
and creaked on its hinges. Then it was 
cautiously opened inch by inch, anda 
head and shoulders were inserted into 
the curtains, bulging them out into the 
room. Then the door was closed care- 
fully, almost without a sound, somebody 
stumbled behind the draperies, and a low 
muffled curse reached Ruth’s strained 
ears. After a keen glance around the 
room a man glided across the floor and 
dropped with a deep sigh into the big 
arm-chair. 

‘*Ugh! It’s cold outside. I’m glad 
Mark left the fire alight. It was very 
considerate of him. Ah, if I could only 
spend the night in this arm-chair, I’d 
take any risk—I’d—no, not daylight just 
now.’’ He Stopped to pick up the book 
Ruth had dropped on the rug, and threw 
himself back and crossed his legs to the 
fire. As he turned over the leaves, he 
leaned suddenly to the light and smiled. 
He laid back the fly leaf and regarded 
it with a light in his eyes that made his 
dark bearded face almost handsome under 
its patches of bloated crimson. 

** And so, this belongs to my little girl. 
Ah, she has my studious tastes—my love 
of good literature.’’ 

He turned over to the title page and 
his eyes filled with amused merriment. 
‘* Yes, one of my old favorites—and she 
has my old, childish fondness for writing 
her name on two or three pages, without 
my unfortunate habit of writing other 
people’s in other books.’’ 

Then, in putting the book on the table, 
he caught sight of the portére, and stood 
erect in a moment. He crossed the room 
quietly and pulled the fortiére aside 
quickly and’ peered in. The room was 
pitch dark, and only a vague haze of 
light from the table lamp shot for a mo- 
ment between the curtains.. Ruth was 
crouched in the furthermost corner, and 
the light only played for a second on the 
wooden-like features of an old Revolu- 
tionary’hero in a periwig and high stock. 

‘“‘Humph! Mark is evidently invest- 
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ing in ancestors. I did not suspect he 
had such foibles. Well,’’ dropping again 
into the arm-chair, ‘‘if he has the hon- 
ors of a long-distinguished ancestry to 
support, he will the quicker see the rea- 
sonableness of my proposition. If I 
don’t get back to town in time to get a 
nice clean shave, and a berth in the mid- 
night train, I shall get caught in the rain. 
Ugh! What a detestable climate this is! 
What a deuce of a long time Mark is 
over his dinner !—or what if he shouldn’t 
have come home, or isn’t coming home 
all night? These old bac—Oh! no, he’s 
evidently been reading in here before 
dinner. I know he always smokes a cigar 
and reads the evening paper here every 
day after dinner. If he does not hap- 
pen to be home,’’—he rose and took a 
turn around the room. ‘‘ Why, then I 


guess I shall pine away and die for lack 
of the little change of scene which a 
man like my friend could assist me to 
without any inconvenience.”’ 

At this moment voices were heard in 
the passage outside, and the man stood 


still in the middle of the room and lis- 
tened. Then he glided quickly to the 
door and placed his ear to the crack. 
‘«Confound it !’’ he said, in a whisper, 
‘this is very awkward. I don’t recog- 
nize that voice, and whoever they are 
they are coming this way. It is very 
embarrassing to have to explain that you 
came uninvited, through the window; but 
whoever Mark’s guests are to-night, I 
shall have to insist that I take precedence, 
for my business is surely more pressing 
than theirs.’’ 

He was just in the act of slipping be- 
hind the fortiére when the door opened 
and Mr. Crackanthorpe entered. The 
stranger, seeing himself detected, made 
an easy bow and said, in a well-bred 
voice, and with an air of affability, ‘‘ Ah, 
my dear Mark, I am unexpected, but 
none the less welcome I know.”’ 

‘* Are you aware, sir, that this is more 
than an intrusion—this is a trespass.’’ 

‘* You know I never was good at fine, 
legal, or ethical distinctions. If I am 
not as welcome as I expected, I am sorry, 
but I must, nevertheless, ask you to favor 
me with a few moments.’’ 
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Hartley Vedder was standing at Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s elbow with his hands 
behind his coat-tails, looking at a piece 
of sculpture in a niche in the hall-way 
with polite unconcern. 

‘*T am engaged to-night, and I cannot 
be bothered with you. Now, come, my 
man will show you to the front door.” 

‘* That’s too peremptory. I have busi- 
ness, important business with you, Mr. 
Crackanthorpe, and when you hear what 
it is you’ll be reasonable—’’ 

‘*But I won’t listen to anything you 
may have to say to-night. Con- 
found your impudence, how dare you 
come here to beg in my own house.’’ 

The stranger drew himself very erect, 
and, putting his hands behind his back, 
smiled with an air of perfect self-posses- 
sion. 

‘*A gentleman never begs, Mr. Crack- 
anthorpe. He may stoop to ask a favor— 
I am a gentleman.”’ 

«* A d——d rogue !’’ 

‘*Use any label you choose, it does 
not matter. Such things are merel* an 
expression of a personal opinion. You 
may plaster a bottle of Chateau Lafitte 
over with all the labels in a wine mer- 
chant’s office—it still remains—’’ 

‘IT am tired of your _ insolence. 
Scuda—’”’ he hesitated and stopped. 

“Yes, that’s right. That’s an old 
label. Schuyler, if you please. Now, 
if I dared to suggest it, if this gentle- 
man,’’ with a wave of his hand toward 
Hartley, ‘‘ would only leave us for a few 
moments, our business—’’ 

Hartley looked inquiringly at Mark 
Crackanthorpe. 

‘‘I can’t see you to-night—now, do 
you understand. I told you never to 
come up here, and any business you may 
have with me must wait until to-morrow. 
Now go. Quick !’’ 

‘‘My dear Mark, that is not the way 
to speak to an old friend. I know I did 
not get the outfit I promised to get with 
the money you so kindly loaned me— 
but you surely won’t despise me for not 
appearing suitably attired for a hasty call. 
The fact is, I had to meet a little obliga- 
tion with that money—the other fellow 
could not afford not to be paid, and I 
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am a gentleman. But I have no time 
for delays, much as I enjoy your so- 
ciety.’’ 

The two men stood facing each other, 
and Crackanthorpe was evidently trying 
to suppress the anger which he felt. His 
fingers were working nervously, and the 
cords on his brow stood out with great 
distinctness. 

‘*T will see you to-morrow, if it is 
necessary,’’ said Crackanthorpe. 

‘*That will not do. I must see you 
to-night. It is urgent—it cannot be put 
off. I have received an offer—a splen- 
did opportunity ! and I can’t go away— 
I’m going right away, you know—without 
saying good-bye to my little girl—’’ 

‘¢T do not understand.’’ 

**Of course you wouldn’t, 
you’ve never been a father.’’ 

Mark flew at his throat. ‘And so this 
is why you came here. I thought you— 


Mark, 


I thought you knew better than that.’’ 

‘* Let me go, or—’’ 

Hartley stepped between them, and 
dragged Mr. Crackanthorpe away. 


” 


‘«T’ve dallied too long,’’ panted the 
stranger, ‘‘trying to avoid saying any- 
thing before this young man. But you’ve 
forced me to it. I’m desperate, and if 
you won’t see me to-night, I must—’’ 

‘What ?”’ cried Hartley, laying his 
hand on the man’s shoulder. The ques- 
tion and the action were almost the un- 
conscious expression of his pent-up fears 
and curiosity. 

The man straightened himself up with 
the dignity he could assume so easily and 
so well. He turned to Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe and spoke blandly, though with a 
nervous quickness, ‘‘I have no time to 
waste—I must be off. Whois this young 
man? He isvery insolent. Won’t you 
ask him to kindly withdraw while we 
have our little interview ?—I promise you 
it shall be as short as you choose.’’ 

‘* [ suppose it is money you want.’’ 

‘« That is the only thing in the world 
which could induce me to transgress the 
laws of good breeding, and intrude 
where I was not wanted. You know 
that, Mr. Crackanthorpe. But I cannot 
be too polite this evening—I am in a 
hurry, and time is flying.’’ 
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‘‘Why do you want the money? Why 
to-night ?”’ 

‘* Dear me, Mr. Crackanthorpe, don’t 
be unreasonable. . I ve told you— it’s for 
traveling purposes, and I must start to- 
night. If I can’t make you understand 
my necessities, I must see Miss Brandon, 
and—’’ 

‘* Hush !—Please leave us, Mr. Vedder. 
No, you’ve heard so much, you had bet- 
ter remain and hear all. This,’’ with a 
faint smile, ‘‘is our skeleton.’’ 

‘Oh! come, it’s not so bad as that,’’ 
said the man, laughing. ‘‘ You’ve not 
kept me in such a financial condition as 
rendered the fat of the land available— 
and I’ve often dined meagrely enough, 
but I’m nota skeleton yet. If you wish 
to conclude our business before your 
young friend, I’ve no objection, though 
it is usual for only two persons to occupy 
the confessional.’’ 

They seated themselves around the 
table. The strangér rose and quickly 
pushed the latch of the door to. Then 
he returned, and putting both hands on 
the edge of the table leaned across, and 
looking directly at Mr. Crackanthorpe, 
said, ‘I’m in trouble—I suppose I can 
trust your friend ?’’ 

Vedder nodded. 

‘* You can guess the experimental char- 
acter of my occupation? Well, in .a 
most important experiment, I’ve failed. 
This means a great deal of inconvenience 
in the courts unless I can get away. I 
want money, upon the old grounds, for 
a voyage to the. East Indies—or China 
—any place remote and restful. I want 
the $10,000 I asked for a few weeks ago, 
and did not get. This time I must have 
it. If I do, whatever happens, I will be 
as silent as the grave—if I don’t I shal) 
tell all.’’ 

‘All? What does the fellow mean ?’’ 
said Hartley, looking hard at Crackan- 
thorpe. 

**Oh! it’s nothing particularly dis- 
graceful to Mr. Crackanthorpe, young 
man,’’ said the stranger, leaning forward 
and regarding Vedder with a look of in- 
tense dislike. ‘I take it you are my 
daughter’s fiancée. I do think, Mark, 
you might have made a better selection. 
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There’s a hang-dog look about our young 
friend I don’t like.’’ 

‘‘Good God !’’ cried Hartley, staring 
with pallid face and lins at the stranger. 
‘¢ Your daughter ?”’ 

The man nodded. 

‘*Mr. Hartley Vedder does not ap- 
pear to be delighted at the discovery of 
our prospective relationship. And 
now—’’ glancing at the clock on the 
mantel, ‘‘ you must pardon me if I ask 
your strict attention to business.’’ 

‘‘T have been buying this fellow’s si- 
lence for Ruth’s sake,’’ said Crackan- 
thorpe, brokenly, without looking at 
Vedder. ‘*I hoped this thing would 
never come out,—and if I had known he 
was desperate to-night, I would not 
have—’’ 

‘“It’s your own fault, Mark. I warned 
you—you compelled me to emphasize my 
necessity, and to say things I would 
gladly recall. But come—the money.’’ 

‘*T suppose it is best io avoid any 
scandal,’’ said Vedder, with his ready 
comprehension of a bad situation. ‘I 
suppose the man is in danger of the po- 
lice, and will reveal his relationship to 
Ruth, unless you afford him the means 
of escape.’’ 

‘‘That’s it precisely. You have a 
good deal of insight, Mr. Vedder. A 
lawyer, I’ve heard, and a good one. 
Now if you’d be practical and lend me 
your overcoat, it might be useful to me 
to-night.’’ 

Crackanthorpe had _ risen without 
another word, and going to a small iron 
safe, he brought out a bundle of bills, 
and counted them out on the table. ‘‘Go 
quickly and get your overcoat, Hartley,’’ 
he said, as he counted. ‘‘ There’sa 
thousand ‘dollars for you. That’s 
enough. With more you’d soon betray 
yourself.’’ 

‘‘Indeed no—this last speculation of 
mine was entirely disastrous. Make it 
five.’’ 

The bills were counted out. Hartley 
returned with a long gray waterproof, 
and the visitor slipped into it, and after 
placing the money securely in his inside 
pocket he buttoned himself up. Diving 
his hands into the pockets of the coat, 
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and leaning back on his heels with great 
nonchalance, he drew on a pair of tan 
gloves and bowing to Vedder, said, 
‘« Thanks, I guess these will fit me, too, 
and it completes the outfit. Gentlemen, 
my adventures end here—I step out into 
the world a staid, estimable character. 
Resurgam is my motto—I am a social 
Phoenix. Good-bye—and God bless 
you, Crackanthorpe.’”’ 

He bowed low—the curtains parted, 
and he was gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AN oppressive silence filled the room 
after Scudamore’s departure, and it was 
with a mixed feeling of shame and grat- 
itude that Ruth listened to the rain pat- 
tering against the windows, and the tick- 
ing of the clock on the mantel and re- 
flected that it drowned her hard breath- 
ing. 

Hartley broke the silence by giving a 
long sigh—the sigh bf a man entangled 
in a new fear. He rose slowly and paced 
up and down the room for a few mo- 
ments, closely studying the pattern of 
the carpet, and placing one foot after 
another on the patch of roses in the 
centre of each diamond, as if such pre- 
cision would help him to a coherence of 
sentiment out of the mass of conflicting 
thoughts in his mind. At last he took 
up a position on the hearth rug with his: 
back to the flickering fire and said. 
“* Well ?—”’ 

‘‘Do you think he will be caught ?’’ 
asked Crackanthorpe, without looking up. 

‘*Can he get away, do you think ?’’ 
said Hartley, repeating the question. 

Crackanthorpe sat silent playing with 
the silken fringe of the lamp shade. 
Hartley took a turn the length of the 
rug twice, and resumed, ‘‘ He is cool, he 
is bold, and he has money. But it is now 
past nine. He has to get back to the 
city. I suppose detectives are on the 
lookout for him at all the depots and the 
Canada trains are always watched.’’ 

‘* You think it impossible for him to 
escape ?”’ 

‘‘T hope not. It would bea miserable 
thing if all this came out, and I suppose 
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if he is caught it will come out. He 
will not likely be bound by any feeling 
of gratitude for what you have done for 
him. But he may have a better plan 
of escape than has suggested itself to 
us.’’ 

*“ How can he get out of the city ?’’ 

«Qh! easily enough. ‘Take the elec- 
tric cars to Somerville, or some point 
beyond, and step on the night express 
from there.’’ 

‘¢ T would not have this come out for 
the world,’’ said Crackanthorpe. 

‘“ No, of course you wouldn’t,’’ returned 
Hartley, who began to recover from the 
stunned sensation he had experienced. 
‘‘And [ wouldn’t either. It would: be 
most unpleasant to be pitied by all the old 
women in the city.’’ 

Ruth had crouched nerveless and tear- 
less, her ears tingling with what she had 
heard and her mind crowded with pic- 
tures she could not shut out, throughout 
the scene in the library. She felt as if 
she were being strangled in a nightmare 
when she heard that this man, a fugitive 
Then with 


from justice, was her father. 
a quick revulsion she felt only a self-for- 
getting pity and she longed to see him, 
to plead with him to begin a really new 


life. She felt a desire to look into his 
face and see if she could awaken in him 
the better, the true man. But she seemed 
nerveless, and when she heard Vedder’s 
voice she sank back, a flush of fear and 
shame sweeping over her, leaving her 
shivering and cold. When she heard the 
mocking ‘‘ Good-night’’ and the win- 
dows click together behind her father, 
she had an impulse to shriek out, to rush 
into the room and follow him—to show 
herself to them—to stop these horrible 
revelations which claimed her for a new 
dreadful life to which she belonged, and 
in which she had never lived, scarcely 
dreamed of. But her limbs were power- 
less. All her nerve power seemed to be 
absorbed in listening, and she had a pas- 
sion to know all now that she knew so 
much—a passion that was torture to her 
and was mixed with a fear that if she be- 
trayed herself, she would hear no more. 
Who was this father whom she had never 
known? This man who came in the 
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night, whose voice she had heard, but 
whose face in her mind continually as- 
sumed a new and horrible shape. Was 
it alla dream? Ah, no, it was real 
enough. She was the daughter of a man 
who committed some crime, she did not 
know what it was—perhaps it was mur- 
der !—and he was flying from the law! 
And Hartley was there and knew who 
she was, or what she was not—Oh! she 
must be still, she must hear what he 
would say. She pressed her nerveless 
hands to her bosom with a vague fear 
that the quick pulsations of her heart 
would be detected in the pauses of the 
conversation in the outer room. Some- 
thing in Hartley’s last words seemed to 
send a chill to her brow. She half started 
up, and then the flush of fever swept over 
her again and she strained her ears for 
Mark’s answer. It was long in coming. 
Its irrelevance showed that Crackanthorpe 
had experienced the same pang, though 
with a smaller sense of destruction. It 
startled Hartley, who flushed as if accused 
of a crime. 

‘* Poor Ruth! my poor little girl. I 
lied to you the other day because I knew 
she loved you, and I thought this misera- 
ble story would never come out, and 
now, whether it comes out or not, my lie 
has come home.’’ 

‘*What is the man’s claim on you?’’ 
asked Hartley. ‘‘I do not understand 
all this.’ 

‘*He has no claim on me—no legal 
claim on me. He is Ruth’s father. I am 
her guardian.” 

‘¢ Then I suppose you’ve not seen the 
last of him. These sort of people are 
forever turning up, and they live as long 
as old women on annuities.’’ 

‘* He is a clever fellow and could make 
his way in the world, but for two things. 
He is lazy, and he is an habitual drunk- 
ard.”’ 

‘A good assurance of further visits if 
he gets away.”’ 

‘«I suppose so. He has been in these 
scrapes before, and served a term of im- 
prisonment in Australia. I had better 
perhaps tell you the whole miserable story. 
Scudamore and I were boys together 
here in Boston, and we became great 
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friends at college. Iam considerably 
his junior and I was attracted to him as 
lots of young fellows are to another by 
his brilliancy, his recklessness, his vaunted 
faith in Providence and his own abilities 
when he chose to exert himself. As quite 
a young man he had a reputation as a hard 
drinker and a dangerous companion. I 
attributed all his follies to the mere ex- 
uberance of his animal spirits, and used 
to predict a great future for him when 
he settled down to show what was in him. 
He was one of those lazy men of limit- 
less energy—you know the paradox. It 
isa common type. He finally decided 
to leave Boston and go to Australia. 
This decision was reached mainly because 
his parents refused to give him any con- 
siderable sum upon any other conditions. 
This I learned afterward. I was a young 
fellow of nineteen and was very restless 
and anxious to see the world. I was en- 
vious when Scudamore told me he was 
going toa new land, and expressed my 
longing to get out of the old humdrum 
life here. I was startled when Scudamore 


said, ‘‘ Come with me,’’ and joyfully ac- 


cepted. My parents objected, but I 
finally persuaded them that I must rove 
a bit before I could settle, and I accom- 
panied Scudamore. We sailed from Lon- 
don on a fast clipper to Melbourne. 

‘* Among the saloon passengers was a 
Mr. Willett Brandon, an Englishman, 
and his family, returning to Melbourne 
after a jaunt in Europe. He was a pros- 
perous Melbourne merchant, and he had 
had a good deal of the colonial cordiality 
rubbed into him. There were one grown- 
up son and two daughters in the family, 
and the whole party made themselves 
very agreeable to us. The eldest daugh- 
ter, Ruth, was a very beautiful girl of 
about twenty—Ruth has her dark brown 
hair and sparkling eyes. Joseph and I 
spent most of our time in the constant 
companionship of the different members 
of the family, and a strong friendship 
grew up between us. Ruth exercised a 
great fascination over me, and long be- 
fore the voyage was over I knew I loved 
her. She, however, though always kindly 
toward me, evidently found more pleasure 
in the society of Scudamore. Indeed, it 
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was seeing them together seated against 
the poop one evening talking in low, 
earnest tones, that revealed to me the 
love in my own heart. Upoh our arrival 
at Melbourne our new friends invited us 
to their home. Nothing could exceed 
the kindness they showed us. We were 
thinking of going at once up-country, 
but Mr. Brandon laughed at the idea, and 
offered us both positions in his office. 
We accepted and were soon very com- 
fortable in our new world. We continued 
to meet the Brandons on our original 
footing, and for a year all went pros- 
perous and well. But I was not happy. 
Joseph had made a confidant of me. He 
was in love with Ruth—and I remained 
silent, for how could I hope, when 
Joseph, the gayest, brightest young man 
in our circle, was fearful that his suit 
would not meet with the approval of Mr. 
Brandon? I heard later that there had 
been an interview and a storm between 
Joseph and Ruth’s father, and before I 
had done wondering what would be the 
outcome of it, I readin a morning paper 
that Miss Ruth Brandon had disappeared. 
I went to the house. It was true. She 
had been gone for twenty-four hours and 
the matter was then put in the hands of 
the police. Joseph Scudamore was also 
missing. After his quarrel with Mr. 
Brandon he had been very taciturn at the 
office, and upon some slight excuse had 
absented himself for three days, spending 
his time somewhere outside of the city. 
Some securities and bills were missed 
from the office safe at the same time, and 
suspicion all pointed to the missing man. 
The newspapers were filled with the 
story. The detectives found and lost 
new scents every day, but no trace was 
found of the fugitives and suspicion be- 
came certainty. I remained in Mr. 
Brandon’s office, but I seldom visited 
the family after this. My heart was still 
aching, and the life in Melbourne became 
insufferably monotonous. It gave me too 
much time to think, and in my heart was 
shrined the sweet-faced girl I had known 
and fallen in love with on shipboard. I 
stood it for nearly a year, and then I 
turned my back upon the city. I went 
up-country, and after various experiences 
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I joined an exploring expedition going 
into the far interior. Three years after 
leaving Melbourne I came across Joseph 
and Ruth in a little camp away up the 
country. They were married, and Ruth 
had a baby in her arms. Joseph had 
spent all the money he had—he had 
gambled and drank most of it away—and 
he had done no regular work. He was 
now washing for gold on the sandy bar 
near the half-deserted camp, and they 
were living almost in destitution. When 
he got any dust, Joseph stayed in the 
saloon until it was all gone, and then 
reeled home with empty pockets. He 
was tired of her—tired of my little Ruth, 
and she, poor girl, was tired of her life, 
although her love for him was not quite 
dead.. A few kind words would bring 
the hope and the love back into her heart 
with a glow, but these were scarcer than 
blows when Joseph was drunk, and he 
was drunk very often—as often as he 
could get dust or credit. He was worse 
in those days even than now. He was 


in the first fever of a drunkard. Now 


he is less violent. There is, you know, 
a sort of reformation § by steeping 
—it is the only sort Scudamore has 
ever experienced. One day I heard that 
Joseph had been treating his wife with 
great brutality, after recovering from a 
long debauch. I went to his cabin and 
found Ruth there with another woman— 
a camp hag, the only soul in the camp 
with humanity enough to seek this poor 
girl in her misery. Joseph was out. 
There in that poor cabin, while he was 
drinking in the saloon, his wife died. 
And there at last as she lay dying a word 
of love escaped me. She understood 
and smiled. Fora moment I think she 
loved me. Before she died she asked 
me to see that the child came to no 
harm, and I promised her I would watch 
over it with my life. After the end I 
sought out Joseph. He was in the saloon 
and was half intoxicated. I said, 
“Joseph, she is dead.’ He did not 
understand, and taunted me with loving 
his wife, and said I was welcome to have 
her, for he was sick of her. I endeavored 
to make him comprehend that he would 
never see his wife alive again, but he was 
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lashing himself into a fury and would 
not listen to me. At last his insults stung 
me beyond endurance and I made a 
movement to strike him down. His 
hand went to his hip pocket, but before 
he could draw I had covered him with 
my revolver and fired. He returned the 
shot, and the ball passed through my 
sleeve—then he staggered and fell. The 
crowd gathered around him and the 
place was in confusion. One of the men 
who was friendly to me took me by the 
arm and hurried me away. He told me 
it would be dangerous for me to stay in 
the camp another hour, as _ Joseph 
belonged to a gang which would have 
revenge. I hurried to the cabin, and 
taking Ruth’s baby, in less than an hour 
I was out of the camp. I believed I had 
killed Scudamore, and for some years 
lived in fear of being arrested as a mur- 
derer, but I afterward met him in Mel- 
bourne. He had become what you see 
him to-day—a clever venturer and forger, 
and was already a conscienceless, heed- 
less drunkard. My shot had _ passed 
above his right lung, glancing off, and 
imbedding itself in the fleshy part of his 
side. I thanked Heaven I was spared the 
crime of murder, and ever since then 
from time to time Joseph has come to 
me in trouble and I have paid for his 
silence. That is the whole story.’’ 

‘¢T think it isa great pity your shot 
didn’t lodge in the fellow’s lung,’’ said 
Mr. Vedder, sententiously, looking at 
Mark with one of his transparently can- 
did airs. 

‘* I thank God it did not.’’ 

‘It would have been very much more 
convenient for all parties concerned, and 
it would only have been homicide at the 
most. You merely fired in_ self-de- 
fense.’’ 

‘‘Well, we needn’t enter into that 
question now. I have told you this 
story because I thought having heard 
what you have you should hear all. 
Ruth has no private fortune. I intended 
to make over some property to her upon 
her marriage, enough to insure her 
against any poverty inany possible mis- 
fortune—widowhood for instance—but 
beyond that she is absolutely penniless. 
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Of course there is my fortune, but then 
it is well you should kriow it, I am think- 
ing of marriage myself.’’ 

‘* Indeed ?”’ 

“T° 

‘‘Well, this has been an evening of 
surprises. I congratulate you upon your 
prospective happiness, Mr. Crackan- 
thorpe, and—lI’ll see you again in the 
morning. Iam somewhat overwhelmed 
by the regular budget of information you 
have put me in possession of to-night.’’ 

‘‘ Before you go, Vedder, I want to 
ask you—are you in love with my niece 
—with Ruth? You know how she loves 
you—are you still willing to offer her 
your name knowing she is poor and—’’ 

‘“A man may be in love with a 
woman,’’ said Hartley, balancing himself 
by the table, and speaking with the as- 
sumed hesitancy of a well-bred man and 
the coldness ofa clever and foiled player, 
‘‘ without being willing to wreck his own 
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career and the happiness of the woman 
he loves, by any rash struggle with pov- 
erty. Under the circumstances I think 
it would be cruel to Ruth to ask her to 
share my precarious fortunes. Stay—I 
am nota fortune hunter, but I ama very 
poor man, and I could only drag Ruth 
into the miseries of extreme poverty. 
Freed from the fear of want I could 
make her happy and make a place for 
myself in the world—now I think our 
engagement had better be, at least, de- 
ferred.’’ 

He turned to go, and had reached the 
door, when the portiére was torn aside, 
the rings on the pole above crashing to- 
gether, and making both men start and 
turn round. There stood Ruth, pale to 
the lips, with hair tossed and damp, and 
eyes burning. For a second she stood 
reeling, trying to speak, and then with a 
cry that rang through the house, she fell 
senseless upon the floor. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


RETURNING SPRING. 


BY VIOLET M. KING. 


HE flowers arise! 


The wind-anemones, each a star, 
Shine heavenward ; the woods are green, 
Bright. leaves show where the hyacinths are, 
The violets still are hardly seen, 

Thick leaves between. 


All down the lane 
The almond blossom falls, a rain 
Of soft. pink petals—long ago 


She passed that way. 


Spring comes again ; 


But if the almond-trees still blow, 
She does not know. 


The cowslip bells, 
Fragrant and golden, are astir, 
While overhead the plovers cry ; 
They seem as though they look for her, 
But they will droop their heads to die 
Ere she comes by. 


Under the stars 
With passionate love and mournful wails 
The air throbs; though the world is wide, . 
Some echo of the nightingales 
Must surely to her memory glide 


At eventide ! 





FLOWERS: IN-DOORS AND OUT. 


BY EBEN E. 


THE PERENNIAL PHLOX.'. 


HIS plant is one of the best peren- 
nials we have for general cultivation, 
because of its extreme hardiness, and the 
ease with which it is grown, and certainly 
we have few other flowers which excel it 
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HARDY PHLOXES. 


in richness of coloring, and as for freedom 
and profusion of bloom it undoubtedly 
heads the list among all plants of its class. 

It can be grown from seed, or young 
plants can be procured from any florist. 
If a particular color is wanted, I would 
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REXFORD. 


advise buying plants, as florists propagate 
mostly from division of the roots, there- 
fore you are sure of getting just what you 
want from them, while if you sow the 
seed you may get a plant of the color or 
shade you are in search of, and you may 
not. If you 
are not par- 
ticular in this 
respect it is 
cheaper to 
grow plants 
from seed, asa 
root will cost 
as much as a 
whole paper 
of seed will, 
from which 
you may raise 
fifty plants. It 
must be borne 
in mind that 
from seeds 
sown this sea- 
son you will 
get no flowers 
until next 
year. 

A strong 
root, set in 
good soil, 
soon becomes 
a large clump, 
from = which 
flowers will be 
produced for 
weeks in suc- 
cession. Most 
varieties send 
up scores of 
flower - stalks 
to the height 
of three feet 
or more, and each stalk will be crowned 
with a great panicle of bloom, conse- 
quently a clump appears to be a solid 
mass of color. For planting here and 
there among shrubbery we have no finer 
plant. If massed, the effect is grand. 
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To grow them well, the soil should be ing in connection with 
made rich and mellow to the depth of at the darker colors. 
least a foot and a half. Set plants about " Diplomat. Rich, 
two feet and a half apart in the row, if " 
you want a strong and 
massive effect. Keep 
the weeds down about 
them, and stir the soil 
frequently. In fall cut 
off the old tops, and 
put a little straw or. 
coarse manure about 
the roots. This js not 
really necessary, as the 
plant is as hardy as a 
lilac, but it is a benefit 
to it to give some pro- 
tection. All hardy 
plants are greatly help- 
ed by covering in fall. 

The following are 
some of the best new 
varieties : 

Eclaire. Dwarf hab- 
it, with great panicles 
of large carmine flow- 
ers, with a light centre. 

A superb variety. 

Snowflake. Pure 
white, with a peculiar 
velvety texture of pet- : 
al. Excellent for plant- IRIS GERMANICA, MADAME 

CHEREAU. 


light rose color, with a 
dark crimson eye. Very 
fine. 
Ball of Fire. Rosy 
crimson. 
Cross of Honor. 
White and _ crimson, 
with colors so arranged that they 
give the effect of a cross on 
ground of contrasting hue. Very 
fine. 
All of the old varieties are good. 
There is not a poor one on the 
list. 


THE HERBACEOUS SPIRAAS. 


These are among our very finest 

summer blooming border plants, 

yd diet : Lae and no one can afford to be with- 
PEE Cease at ee rs (nal out them if she desires the best 
SPIRAEA PALMATA. flowers she can get, and that every 
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lover and grower of flowers is sure to 
do. 

They are hardy, and grow well in al- 
most any soil. It should be kept rich 
and mellow in order to secure test re- 
sults. 

The flowers are very small, individu- 
ally, but there are hundreds of them in 
every panicle, and as they are produced 
in great quantities on strong plants, the 


NICOTIANA AFFINIS. 


They have a 


effect is very striking. 
peculiarly feathery appearance which 
makes them favorites with those who 
insist on delicacy and grace in their 
plants. 

The following are good varieties : 


Rosy crimson. Panicles 
very large. Leaves, a rich, dark green. 
Alba. Pure white. Very effective 
when planted with the darker sorts. 
Elegans. Flowers, purest white, with 
red anthers. This gives the effect of a 


Palmata. 
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pink mist over the great cluster of white 
flowers. A charming sort. 

These flowers are excellent for plant- 
ing in cemeteries. 


THE IRIS. 


This is one of the most delicately 
beautiful flowers we have, and, at the 
same time, it is one of the most richly 
colored. Some of the varieties lately 
introduced are simply magnificent in 
their combinations of yellow, purple, 
blue, maroon, and other colors. Nothing 
excels them in this respect, unless it is 
the rarest of Orchids, and I doubt if any 
of these have that exquisite depth of 
tone that characterizes the Iris of the 
Kzmpferii class. 

This plant is hardy. It likes a rich, 
deep, mellow, and rather moist soil. It 
has strong roots, and forms large clumps 
from which great quantities of flowers 
are produced in July and August. 

The following sorts are very fine: 

Atropurpurea. Rich velvety purple. 

Aurea. Golden yellow. Very large 
flower. 

Flavescens. 
tiful. 

Madame Chereau. White feathered 
with violet. A royally beautiful flower. 


Primrose yellow. Beau- 


NICOTIANA AFFINIS. 


Those who dislike tobacco would prob- 
ably decline to add this plant to their 
collection if they understood that it be- 
longed to that family, but they ought 
not to let the fact that it does so prejudice 
them against it, for it is really a fine 
plant. It is excellent for cultivation in 
the parlor and greenhouse, where it will 
bloom through the greater part of win- 
ter. Its flowers are star-shaped, tubular, 
and of pure white, with a rich, penetra- 
ting fragrance. Its foliage is large and 
thick in texture and makes the plant or- 
namental in. itself. Give it a soil of 
loam and sand, a sunny window, and 
considerable water. See that the aphis 
does not attack it. If one is found on it, 
fumigate promptly. Remove all flowers 
as soon as they are past their prime. It 
is a plant requiring considerable root 
room, and strong specimens ought to 
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have a seven Or eight-inch pot, if you ex- 
pect them to do well. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mrs. GEO. CLARKE asks for the best 
method of keeping Cinerarias through 
the summer after having blossomed in 
the house in the winter. My experience 
has been that plants are seldom worth 
keeping for a second season of flowering. 
I prefer to get young plants, from florists, 
or by sowing the seed, and grow them 
on for next winter. If it is thought ad- 
visable to keep the old plants, I would 
cut off all the old growth, and divide 
the roots, as far as possible, planting the 
divisions in small pots, which I would 
place on a somewhat shaded veranda, or 
under a screen of lattice. These I would 
shift as necessary—in fact, I would pro- 
ceed with them precisely as if they were 
young seedling plants. 

Mrs. J. D. Forp.—This correspond- 
ent asks about the relative merits of the 


various Moonflowers advertised by lead- 


ing dealers. I have found that Moon- 
flowers from seed were seldom satisfac- 
tory at the north. The season is too 
short for them. Where the summer is 
long enough to develop them they seem 
to satisfy. I would much prefer the old 
Morning Glory. 

Miss A.—Hybrid Perpetual Roses are 
not perpetual bloomers, though many 
think they must be, because of their 
name. It is amisnomer. They bloom 
very freely, as a general thing, in June. 
After the blooming period is over, the 
wood of which the flowers were produced 
should be shortened in well. The soil 
must be made very rich. By cutting in, 
and stimulating, the plants throw out 
new branches, and on these more or less 
flowers will be produced at intervals, but 
never as profusely as at the opening of 
the season. Some varieties are much 
freer bloomers than others. In making 
a selection, study the catalogues, from 
which you will be enabled to get a pretty 
good idea of their merits. 

Mrs. W. wants to know howto get 
rid of the Rose bug and worm which 
spoils her bushes each year. I find pow- 
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dered Hellebore very effective. Scatter 
it over the bushes while they are wet with 
dew. Use a bellows which will distrib- 
ute it evenly, and throw it to all parts of 
the plants. Kerosene emulsion is also 
very effective. This should be applied 
with a syringe. Do not wait for the 
pests to put in an appearance, but take 
time by the forelock, and prevent them 
from becoming established on _ your - 
bushes. 

SUBSCRIBER.—The plant you ask about 
is Myrtle, an evergreen, much grown 
among the Germans, who have the. 
‘*knack ’’ of growing it to perfection. I 
have seen plants five and six feet high, 
thickly set with rich, shining, dark green 
foliage, growing in old tubs or boxes, in 
homes where they were the one orna- 
mental thing to be seen, and have. often . 
tried to buy them from the owners. But 
they willseldom part with them. They: 
have had them in the family for years, - 
and I suppose they seem almost a mem- 
ber of it. You can purchase young 
plants from almost any dealer. Give 
them a light, rich soil, plenty of water, 
and keep in a somewhat shady place. 
Wash the foliage frequently to keep off 
dust and prevent the red spider from in- 
juring the plant. If scale attacks it, as 
it is quite likely to do, apply kerosene 
emulsion. 

Mrs. T.—Never get into the habit of 
putting tea-grounds about your plants. 
The principal benefit the plants get is 
from the mulch which the tea-leaves af- 
ford, and this can be given in other ways 
quite as effectively, without danger of 
injury to the plants. Worms are almost 
sure to breed in these leaves. 

SEVERAL persons have written to know 
what to do with their Chinese Lilies and 
other bulbs after blooming, in order to 
have them bloom again next season. I 
always advise throwing a bulb away after 
it has been forced. Its vitality is so weak- 
ened that it cannot be depended on fora 
second crop of flowers. It is true that 
sometimes a bulb will do well a second 
time, but, as I have said, it cannot de de- 
pended on to do so, therefore, if you want 
to be sure of flowers you must buy fresh, 
strong bulbs. If you do not care to 
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throw old bulbs away, plant them out in 
the garden. 

M. B. B.—The Passion Flower is not 
hardy enough to endure our northern 
winters out-of-doors. 

Mrs. JENNINGS asks the name of a 
desirable double Fuchsia with scarlet 
sepals and purple corolla. There are 
several such varieties. The largest is 
Phenomenal, a very satisfactory sort. 
Elam City is an old variety, and one of 
the best. 

Mary L. Gou.tp.—Verbenas are not 
often grown successfully in the house in 
winter. The air is too warm and dry 
for them. I would much prefer a single 
Petunia. These are easily grown, and 
sure to bloom well. 

Jennie A.—Put your Ivy out-of-doors, 
on the porch or veranda, during summer. 
Keep it out of the sun. 

“SEveRAL INQuIRERS.—The variety of 
Hydrangeas advertised under the specific 
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name of paniculate grandiflora is perfectly 
hardy. It will stand our most severe 
northern winters without the least pro- 
tection. Otaksa and Thomas Hogg, also 
Hortensis, the best known variety, are 
too tender to winter in the open ground 
north of New York city. 

Mrs. D. S. C. writes that her Achania 
seems covered with a white mite, like 
sand. She fears it is an insect, though 
the plants seem perfectly healthy. Do 
not be alarmed. It isa natural secretion, 
always found in more or less quantities 
on this plant. 

MARIGOLD.—Nasturtiums are good 
winter bloomers. Do not give a very 
rich soil. Keep in a sunny window, 
after taking the plants into the house, and 
shower the foliage frequently, to prevent 
red spider from working. They make 
charming plants for use on a bracket, if 
the branches are allowed to droop. 
Allow no seed to form. 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


BY NELLY HART WOODWORTH. 


HE world was just finished, and waiting to dry 
Was the last coat of azure-hued paint in the sky 
When the bluebird dropped through, and as you might suppose 
He brushed off a bit of the paint on his clothes. 


They had made him in Heaven and had taught him to sing, 
Keeping time to his song with the flutter of wing, 

When the envious earth, if the truth be confessed, 
Touched him up with a bit of Aer hue on his breast. 


Undecided to-day, twixt a stay upon earth, 

And the country immortal, the land of his birth, 
He hovers, uncertain, with tremulous wing, 

While he sings us the song angels taught him to sing. 


As he sits in the woodbine those raptures arise, 

So tender and plaintive (a dream of the skies), 
That it wouldn’t surprise me, he’s wavered so long, 
To see him go home up that ladder of song. 





A SCHOOL OF FICTION. 


BY OUR CRITICS. 


The editors of this department will be glad to 
receive communications and suggestions from those 
interested in the subject, and to answer questions. 
All communications should be addressed to Editors 
of School of Fiction, ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 
532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. WALTER BESANT tells us that 
the Art of Fiction is ruled by the 
same laws that govern the Art of Paint- 
ing, adding that ‘‘ color, light, shadow, 
drawing, grouping, proportion, selection, 
dramatic treatment, may all be consid- 
ered for a novel as for a picture. As in 
a picture, so in a novel, the subject is the 
first thing, the chief thing.’’ If this is 
true, and certainly no one is better quali- 
fied to give an opinion upon this subject 
than Mr. Besant, many of the older 
writers of fiction offend in their choice 
of subjects, notably those of the French 
and Russian schools, and we are pleased 
to notice that a no less distinguished 
critic than Madame Adam has, in a recent 
magazine article, inveighed against the 
selection of subjects made by some lead- 
ing French writers., She complains that 
they do not present French life fairly, 
but rather choose to paint unsavory sec- 
tions of it familiar to the Parisian reader, 
‘‘naturalism,’’ or realism, ‘‘ being made 
to stand for the brutal use of ugliness in all 
its forms.’’ ‘‘ There can,’’ she adds, ‘‘ be 
no honest apology for the degraded art 
which deals solely with moral disease. 
Seldom in the works of Daudet, not at 
all in those of Zola, and but once in the 
work of Flaubert, is it possible to find in 
a genuine ethical purpose a valid excuse 
for the offensive details of a revolting 
picture.’’ 

Although there are glaring instances 
of bad taste in the choice of improper 
and degrading subjects in the works of 
some of our most brilliant novelists, 
this is not the American sin in fiction, 
nor is it likely to be for many years to 
come. There is still enough vigorous, 


honest, and hopeful manhood and woman- 
hood in our life to make its protest 
against this sort of writing, and suffi- 
cient creative genius of the higher order 
literary productions of the 


to outweigh 
baser sort. 

A vast field of fresh subjects for: ro- 
mance lies before the writer of. to-day 
and to-morrow, the fine instinct of un 
erring taste alone being needed to impel 
him to pluck the best, and only the best, 
from the rich bounty offered him. Nu- 
merous writers are picturing for us the 
old South and the new, some of them, 
such as Dr. Thomas Nelson Page and 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith, with singular 
vigor and felicity in drawing and color, 
while Miss Wilkins and Mrs. Poole 
are depicting rural life in New England, 
with a fine truthfulness, a delicacy of 
touch unknown until they essayed the 
task, and with an exquisite humor that 
recalls our delight over Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s early pages. Here is 
realism, Miss Wilkins’ stories are realistic 
in their minutest details, as are those 6 
Mrs. Poole. 

We can scent the odors of the cheap 
restaurant, and see the patches upon the 
carpet in Roweny’s miserable lodging- 
house, yet here also we feel the touch ‘of 
sentiment that dignifies the humblest ro- 
mance, even so humble a one as that of 
Miss Wilkins’ ‘‘ Two Lovers,’ or as that 
of the little dressmaker, whose - early 
love affair prevented her from accepting 
the Deacon’s more practical addresses. - 

The happy gift in the choice of a 
subject, for which Mr. Besant pleads, is 
notably lacking in the work of an au- 
thor whose MS. lies before us. ‘‘My 
Mistake ’’ is certainly a fitting title for 
a story which deals with the follies and 
miseries, all self-inflicted, of a morbid, 
selfish, and introspective girl. The only 
wonder is that a good, earnest, right- 
minded man, like Jack Foster, could 
have loved so moody and forbidding 
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a damsel as the heroine and narrator. 
We cannot help feeling that a happier 


* fatevovertook him when the falling rock 
ended his life, than if he had lived to 
marry a woman .who found nothing 
better to do, in this earnest work-a-day 
world of ours, than to study in the 
mirror the reflection of her own fading 
charms, and to wonder whether ‘any 
one in the world was really happy.’’ 
That we entertain such clear and de- 
cided views with regard to the charac- 
ters in ‘*My Mistake’’ is, in itself, a 
proof that they are drawn with consid- 
erable force and consistency. The narra- 
tive is also written in a pleasant, easy 
style. We instance it as an illustration 
of the importance of good judgment in 
the choice of subjects and also of the 
necessity for some color’ and shading. 
In this story there is no strong color, 
and little shading, the prevailing atmos- 
phere of the narrative being dull gray, 
to match the heroine’s morbid mental 
condition. While reading ‘‘My Mis- 
take’’ we have been reminded of an 
intensely realistic tale, called ‘‘ Mark 
Ratherford,’’ which Mr. W. D. Howells 
once delighted to praise, thereby induc- 
ing unwary ones to wander through its 
two volumes of realistic misery. In 
‘*My Mistake’’ we find the same gray 
atmosphere as in ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,’’ 
and the same dreariness of detail, but 
Mark was a much better character than 
this heroine, too good a fellow, indeed, 
to have had such a sad life. The signal 
advantage in the story just read is that it 
is shorter and the misery sooner ended. 


«A CHILD OF THE MOUNTAIN” 


Is another sad tale, but so picturesque is 
its Eastern setting, and with such sim- 
plicity and grace is the story told that 
we cannot say that the subject is 7// 
chosen, especially as it is suited to the 
style of the narrator, who has a vein of 
poetry in her composition. We must, 
however, confess that we prefer her prose 
poems to her rhymed ones, and find 
Blossom’s baby, as she appeared in the 
course of the narrative, much more 
attractive than ‘‘ My Baby,’’ a short 
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poem by the same author. ‘‘ A Child of 
the Mountain ’’ is a modern Paul and 
Virginia episode, related with much 
delicacy and pathos. When we say that 
it would not appeal to the popular taste 
for sensational literature, or even to the 
average devourer of magazines, we feel 
that we make no very severe criticism 
upon the story, no more certainly than 
the writer’s note invites us to make. 

‘* If it does not answer your purpose,’’ 
she writes, ‘‘ will you kindly criticise it 
in the column in which I have taken a 
great interest. I have written a great 
many articles for the magazines and 
journals, and like many another, some- 
times find my poorest ‘accepted,’ 
while what I consider more truthful, 
conscientious work, is returned with the 
usual profuse ‘thanks for the courtesy,’ 
etc. Your columns of criticism .seems 
well adapted to meet the want, the why 
of refusal, though editors have been 
unfailingly considerate and gentle in 
dealing with my work, and many a 
kindly letter of encouragement has come 
to me from them.’’ 

“A CHANGE OF MIND” 
Is evidently the work of a very young 
and inexperienced writer. The plot and 
construction of the story suggest more 
familiar acquaintance with novels than 
with life, and not with the best works of 
fiction either. Although we are assured 
that, ‘‘in talking of books, none of the 
members of the Glee Club could outshine 
the Doctor,’’ we are scarcely prepared to 
hear him pronounce a picture of Helen 
of Troy ‘‘a good portrait.’’ To be 
qualified to give an expert opinion upon 
the features of the remote and mythical 
characters of the Trojan war is expecting 
a great deal, even of such a learned per- 
son as Dr. Leland. We should be 
inclined to pity him for having to waste 
so much of his intellectual conversation 
upon a girl who had ‘“ never heard of the 
character,’’ meaning Za Belle Helene, 
had we not been assured by many excel- 
lent authorities, and some _ personal 
experience, that learned men have been 
known to prefer the society of ignorant 
women, whose lovely eyes look up to 
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them adoringly. This was evidently the 
case with the Doctor, who stopped for 
hours, in the midst of his practice, to 
sing hymns with Lottie, at the house of 
a patient, too, where he concluded to 
stay to tea, in order to take her home by 
moonlight, and give expression to the 
following platitudes: ‘‘I believe,’’ said 
the Doctor, ‘‘ that when God created the 
earth, it must have been at this very 
season, the blessed spring-time. Don’t 
you think so, Miss Hayward ?”’ 

‘‘T never thought of it,’’ Lottie an- 
swered, ‘‘ until you spoke of it.’’ 

‘¢ Seems as if it wouldn’t have been so 
fitting at any other time,’’ the young man 
went on, ‘‘ for the morning stars to sing 
together,’’ adding with rare originality, 
‘This is a beautiful world, isn’t it?’’ 


The short story called ‘‘Sumner’’, is 
fashioned upon a fairly good plot, and 
there is even a little flutter of surprise 
when the denouement comes at the end. 
It is evident, however, that this is also 
the work of a ‘‘ ’’prentice hand,’’ so want- 
ing in art and finish is the detail of the 
story, and so slipshod and careless is the 
language employed. Such expressions 
as, ‘a fine-appearing gentleman,’’ ‘‘a 
city-bred gentleman,’’ and others of the 
same kind are offensive to good taste. 
We would advise the writer to study some 
of the masters of English style, and learn 
from them the force of simple and direct 
language. Then, perhaps, re-write the 
story; or, better still, write an entirely 
new one. 


“JIM’S RELIGION” 


Is a story of rough Western life in a 
mining camp, and is told in a simple, 
straightforward style. There is a strike, 
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which Jim is too conscientious to en- 

gage in, and a plot is formed by the 
ringleaders to banish him from the town. 

He is served with a notice to leave the 
place within twenty-four ‘hours, and, feel- 

ing that he must take a look at the old 

mine before leaving, he reaches it in the 
midst of the work of destruction inaugu- 

rated by the strikers. An explosion oc- 

curs, Canby, Jim’s determined enemy, 

has not time to escape from a_ burning 
building, and the latter dashes in and 
bears him out safely in his strong arms, 

fatally injuring himself in the effort to 
save his enemy. There is a shadowy love 
affair running through the tale which we 
would like to see brought out in stronger 
shades. It is a feeble little affair at best, 

and one cannot help feeling that if Jim had 
escaped from the town, and engaged in 

some other mining interest it would not 
have required much effort to banish Annie- 
from his thoughts altogether, as he seri- 
ously contemplated ‘‘ giving her up’’ for 
the sake of her “ father’s misdeeds.’’ 

This is not love, even if the writer intends 
this mild emotion to do duty for the 
grand passion, and we are inclined to 
think that the author of ‘Jim’s Reli- 

gion ’’ is more conversant with the West- 
ern camp and mining life than with the 
subtle workings of the minds and hearts 

of men and women. A little more time 

spent on the details of the story, anda 

few more touches of human nature, would 

make an already readable and interesting 

tale much more attractive. 


We beg to correct the following mis- 
prints in the April number of School of 
Fiction, viz.: Edmund Clarence Stead- 
man’s Poets of America appeared as 
American Authors, and Coppé’s stories as 
Coppie’ s. 


Gm sends His teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race.—Rhecus. 





A NEW HOLIDAY. 
BY A. C. S, 


*"T’WAS a winsome little maiden, 
Who came tripping up the street, 
Both her small hands overladen 
With spring blossoms, fair and sweet. 


Pansies, star-flowers, early roses, 
Golden lilies, full of grace— 

Yet far sweeter than her poses, 
Was the little maiden’s face. 


Near and far the drums were sounding, 
Bells were ringing, bugles played— 

Tiny feet could scarce help bounding 
To the merry tune they made. 


** Well, dear,’’ was my smiling query, 
*¢ What is all this stir about ? 

I have wondered till I’m weary— 
You can tell me without doubt.’’ 


Quick the little maid made answer 
(Holding up her blossoms gay), 
Earnestly, ‘‘ Why, yeth, I can thir— 

It ith Vacthination Day !”’ 


PUSSY WANTS A CORNER. 
BY ELLA GUERNSEY, 


*¢ FD USSY.wants, she needs—she must 
have a corner,’’ cried Uncle Will, 
looking appealingly into the eyes of the 
several fortunate stony-hearted (?) usurp- 
ers of a ‘‘ corner.’’ 
In vain ‘‘ pussy’’ begged for even a 


tiny corner. ‘‘ Puss must travel on. Go 
to the next neighbor.’’ 
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‘¢ Pussy must get a corner,’’ shouted 
the baker’s dozen of wide-awake young 
people who were visiting Fairlawn, and 

making the old house ring with their 
‘merry-making. 

Uncle Will, tall and broad shouldered, 
walked slowly. In a loud whisper he 
said : ‘* Puss—is—tired—oh !—so--tired. 
Will—no—one—pity—puss ?”’ 

Two bright tears dimmed two blue 
eyes. Wee Maybelle piped, ‘‘ Papa, 
take my corner.”’ 

‘¢ That is not fair, Uncle Will, you'll 
not take Maybelle’s corner. She doesn’t 
understand your tricks,’’ said Herbert 
May, stepping unguardedly from his own 
corner, which the tired ‘ puss’’ nimbly 
appropriated. 

‘Will I creep into a corner when 
there happens to be an extra one? Who 
is the puss, Herbie ?’’ chuckled Uncle 
Will, joining in with those who cheered 
loudly pussy’s victory. 

A November rain beat upon the win- 
dow panes. Grandpapa ‘Terry sat in 
the big ‘“‘living-room’’ watching the 
game. 

In the kitchen, grandmamma Terry 
with Aunt Vi’let and the visiting 
mammas, were preparing dinner. ‘The 
Terry family made it a custom to gather 
together at least three times each year in 
the old hospitable house at Fairlawn. 

Grandmamma ‘Terry’s dinners were 
bountiful ones. Few indeed were the 
invited guests that declined an invitation 
to one of grandmamma’s dinners. 

‘* Suppose we end the game. I think 
it is dinner time,’’ said Herbert, nettled, 
as the laugh continued. 

‘*We will end this game when you 
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have found a corner. Mind, Maybelle, 
you are not to sympathize with this 
pussy,’’ laughed Uncle Will. 

‘¢ Hark !’’ called grandpa, ‘I believe 
there is a real pussy crying at the 
door.’’ 

Everybody ran to look for the storm- 
beaten pussy that cried so pitifully. 
Upon the door-mat lay a little girl with- 
out shoes, wearing beggar’s rags. <A 
half-frozen, frightened little colored girl. 

‘«T s’peck I’se not wanted. Nobody 
wants Calline,’’ she sobbed. 

‘‘Are you homeless ?’’ inquired grand- 
mamma, who was wondering why no- 
body came to dinner. 

‘*T ’speck I is, missus,’’ replied little 
Calline. 

‘Aunt Vi’let lives near by. I will call 
her from the kitchen. She will take the 
poor little thing with her. After dinner, 
children, you may carry something to 
Vi'’let’s cottage,’’ said grandmamma. 

Maybelle sat between grandpapa and 
Uncle Will at the table. The merry 
thought and ripest grapes were slipped 
into her plate. 


‘‘What is it, Maybelle?’’ inquired 
Uncle Will, noticing that the blue eyes 
were sad. 

‘‘T was finkin’ ’bout the poor, black 


pussy. She hasn’t any corner.’’ 

‘*T wonder if we cannot find one for 
her,’’ replied Uncle Will, looking about 
into the faces of the young people. 

Two hours later, Uncle Will with his 
body-guard, invaded Aunt Vi’let’s tidy 
kitchen in which ‘* pussy,’’ tidy and 
comfortable, sat beside Uncle Ben. A 
plump, purring kitten, lying upon a soft 
rug in a warm corner, is no happier than 
little ‘‘ Calline’’ looked as she sat in her 
own corner. 

‘‘ Dis lam’ ’’ said Uncle Ben, ‘‘ doan’ 
‘pear to b’long to any tickler fold. 
Vi’let an’ me, think of ’doptin’ her. 
We lost our own little Calline twenty- 
nine y’ars ago.’’ 

‘She gwine to be a pert chile when 
she gits flesh on her bones. She got a 
mudder now,’’ crooned Aunt Vi’let, 
taking the little waif in her arms. 

‘Has pussy found a corner, Will?’’ 
inquired Grandpapa Terry, when the 
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party had returned from Aunt Vi’let’s 
cottage. 

‘« Yes, sir,’’ replied Uncle Will, ‘‘ she 
has found two. ‘The very softest corner 
in two warm hearts.’’ 

Before the evening’s fun was begun, 
every one in the house had contributed 
something to the ‘‘ Calline Buckner’’ 
fund. 

Everybody, young and old, made a 


‘personal sacrifice of some much desired 


article, giving its cost to swell the fund. 
Uncle Ben and Aunt Vi’let were poor. 
Calline must be supported and educated 
until she can earn for herself a corner. 

‘* Pussy is sure of a corner now,’’ said 
grandpapa, looking over the subscription 
list. 

‘© Ready,’’ called Uncle Will. ‘‘We’ll 
finish our game. Herbie, you’re the 
puss. Go to next neighbor.’’ 


HOW TONY SPITED HIS SISTER. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


‘““T\ON’T think you are quite well 
enough to go to church to-day, 
Tony,’’ said his mother. 

‘*But I don’t want to stay home all 
alone,’’ whimpered Tony. : 

‘*T’ll stay with you,’”’ said his sister 
Bertha. 

This pleased Tony very well, for Bertha 
could tell stories better than any one else 
in the world, Tony thought. And she 
never was tired or too busy or had a 
headache or wanted to read when he 
asked for a story. 

When all the others were gone Tony 
stood at the window for awhile, wonder- 
ing which story he would ask for first. 
Then he noticed some apples on a dish 
and took one. 

‘Tt will not do for you to eat that, 
you know, Tony,”’ said Bertha. 

«¢ Just one,’’ coaxed Tony. 

‘* No, dear, mamma said you must not 
eat fruit.’’ 

‘« Just this small one.’’ 

‘‘No, come here and I’ll teil 
about David and the giant.’’ 

It was the story which Tony liked of 
all others. But just as David was getting 


you 
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ready to sling the stone he interrupted to 
ask : 

«¢Couldn’t I have just half an apple ?’’ 

‘«¢ Poor little boy!’’ said Bertha. ‘I 
wish I could let you, but, as I can’t, I 
will put them out of your sight.’’ 

»** You needn’t,’’ said Tony. ‘I shall 
want ’em just as much if they’re inside 
the sideboard.’’ 

She raised the window and called to a 
ragged boy on the pavement outside. 

‘¢ Don’t you want some apples ?’’ 

The boy walked slowly toward her, 
looking as if wondering if she really 
meant it. 

She handed him, first, one big red 
apple, then another and another. Two 
in each pocket, one in each hand; the 
window was shut and the ragged boy 
rushed away with a whoop of delight. 

But another small boy looked after 
him with a very different feeling. 

‘* You did that to spite me,’’ he said, 
turning angrily to his sister. 

‘No, Tony, you know I did not—’”’ 

‘‘I say you did, and I’ll spite you. 


I’ll pay you up, see if I don’t.’’ 
‘*Come, Tony, let’s go on about 

Goliath.”’ 
««q@ won't. 

other word of your mean old story as 


I don’t want to hear an- 
long as I live. - I won’t listen if you do. 
} ee 

‘<T’ll show you the great picture book 
if you would like it better—’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t. I wouldn’t look at—’’ 

‘‘Tony,’’ said his sister, gravely, as 
he strode about the room and fumed and 
sputtered, ‘‘ you had better go up-stairs 
by yourself till you feel better.”’ 

Tony stamped out of the room, say- 
ing : 
me That’s just what I want to do. I 
wouldn’t stay in the room with you an- 
other minute. I'll pay you up, see if I 
don’t.’’ 

In the very depth of his foolish heart 
he knew that his sister had done it out 
of kindness and that she was always kind 
to him. To do him justice Tony was 
usually a pleasant-tempered boy, but he 
was now restless and irritable from being 
a little ill and having been kept in the 
house for several days. He was now so 
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angry with Bertha that his only thought 
was to do something to spite her. 

It took him some time to decide what 
would be the best thing to do. He wanted 
to shock and horrify her by doing a very 
dreadful thing indeed. 

After awhile he called out : 

‘« May I come down now, Bertha ?’’ 

** Yes,’’ she said. She knew by the 
tone of his voice that he had been doing 
as he promised to do, and that he felt 
very well pleased with what he had done. 

She was reading when he came into 
the room and did not look up as he fid- 
geted about. He wanted her to look at 
him, but did not like to ask her to look. 

He stood in front of her and asked 
what she was reading, but still she did 
not glance at him. At last he said: 

‘* Bertha, do you see anything about 
me ?’’ 

She looked into his face and what do 
you think she saw? 

He had cut his eyebrows off close to 
the skin. You must try to imagine how 
he looked, for it is not very likely you 
will see anything of the kind very soon. 
But you may be sure that the small boy 
presented a very comical and ridiculous 
appearance. 

Bertha did not look horrified, but burst 
into such a peal of laughter that Tony 
becamg a little embarrassed. 

‘‘O' Tony! how you look !—how you 
do look !’’ at length, she said. ‘‘ But,’’ 
she added, growing sober, ‘‘ I am afraid 
mother will not like it at all.” 

She could not help laughing again. 
Tony went to the glass to look at him- 
self and wondered how he had come to 
fancy that it would spite Bertha so badly 
to make a fright of himself. He began 
to realize that he was a very strange look- 
ing boy and that no one would probably 
be so much annoyed by it as himself. 

When mamma and the others came 
home Tony crept into a shady corner of 
the room and stayed there as long as he 
could. 

‘Come to dinner, Tony,’’ called his 
mother. He came, wearing a hat drawn 
down over his eyes. 

‘* Take off your hat, Tony. 
you thinking of ?’’ 


What are 
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Tony did so, but leaned his head on 
his hand, striving to keep his brow hid- 
aen. . 
‘‘Don’t you feel well, dear ?’’ asked 
his mother. ‘* Bless my heart—what ails 
the boy !’’ 

She caught a sight of his face and 
gazed at him in wonder. ‘Tony had 
made up his mind that they might as 
well see it first as last, and looked dole- 
fully from one to another as they stared 
in amazement at him. 

‘‘Hurrah for the scarecrow !’’ 
his brother Ned. 

‘‘ A skinned cat !’’ shrieked Tom. 

And, with a dismal wail, poor Tony 
rushed from the table and up to his 
room, which he would not leave that 
night. 

He looked anxiously into the glass the 
next morning to see if his eyebrows 
were grown, but they looked exactly as 
they had the night before. When he 
went to school the boys laughed and 
shouted at sight of him and the teacher 
called him up to the desk to ask his 
name, thinking he was a new boy. 
People on the street who knew him 
looked again to see if it really was 
Tony, and those who did not smiled at 
his shorn brows. 

Long before his eyebrows grew again, 
Tony made up his mind that spite work 
was very poor work indeed. 


cried 


MY FOUNTAIN PEN. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


AIRIES, fill my fountain pen ! 
Fill it full of fancies, 
Rymes that flit and come again 
As a fairy dances. 


Fill it full of merriment, 
Bright and bubbling over ; 
Charge it with the happy scent 

Of the happy clover. 


Joy shall fill my fountain pen 
That all joy surpasses, 
For it shall not write; for men, 
But for lads and lassies ! 
— Wide-Awake. 
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ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY’S QUESTIONS. 

41. Q. Who was Molly Pitcher, and 
what battle was her name connected 
with ? 

41. A. Molly Pitcher was the wife 
of one of the American soldiers who 
served at the cannon; at the battle of 
Monmouth, June 28th, 1778, he was 
struck by a ball and fell ; there was no one 
to manage his gun, so Molly, who had 
been bringing him water at the time he was 
struck, took his place at the gun, and 
served it so well that the next day she 
was commissioned as sergeant and after- 
ward called Captain Molly. Once before, 
at Fort Clinton, when her husband threw 
down his match at the sight of the British 
mounting the rampart, she had caught it 
up and fired the last shot at the 
approaching foe. 

42. Q. What were the Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley massacres ? 

42. A. In July, 1778, a body of 
Tories and Indians, 5,100 stfong, under 
Colonel John Butler and the Seneca 
chief He-that-Walks-in-Smoke, entered 
the Valley of Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, 
on the Susquehanna. Most of the men 
were away fighting for their country, but 
those who remained made a brave stand, 
but were driven back to the fort. The 
prisoners were killed in the most horrible 
manner. Two days later the fort sur- 
rendered, on the promise of protection 
for themselves and property, but the 
Indians set restraint at defiance and 
burnt and plundered far and near. In 
November Butler’s son and the famous 
Mohawk Brant made a similar descent on 
Cherry Valley, near Otsego Lake, N. Y. 
They destroyed the town and committed 
murders and outrages, in which the In- 
dian was outdone by the Englishman. 

43. Q. What were the most im- 
portant battles of the years 1778 and 
1779, and who were Paul Jones and 
Francis Marion ? 

43. A. American victories: Mon- 
mouth, June 28th, 1778. July, 1779, 
Wayne recaptures Stony Point. British 
victories: December 29th, 1778, British 
take Savannah. 1779 British take Stony 
and Verplanck’s Poifit on the Hudson. 
Paul Jones was a Scot. He settled in 
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Virginia, and at the beginning of the 
Revolution volunteered his services. He 
hoisted the first flag that ever floated over 
an American man-of-war. He also 
cruised around the English coasts, and 
was so successful in his descents that his 
name became a terror. His most famous 
battle was with the English frigate 
‘* Serapis,’’ in September, 1779. It was 
one of the most terrible actions ever 
fought, and Jones won the victory. Fran- 
cis Marion was the leader of one of the 
small detached parties in the South, who 
did a great deal of effective independent 
fighting. He and his men were the 
terror of the British and Tories, and 
Marion’s service to his country was very 
great. He was called the swamp-fox, 
because he and his men made their home 
in forests and swamps. 

44- Q. What had Benedict Arnold 
been famous for before his treason, and 
what was the treason and its cause? 

44. A., Benedict Arnold had made 
the invasion of Canada in the year 1775 
under great difficulties, with great 
bravery, and had distinguished himself 
at the unsuccessful attack on Quebec, 
December 31st, 1775, and also at the 
second battle of Still Water, October 
7th, 1777, by his gallantry. In 1780 he 
was commander of the strong fortress of 
West Point, on the Hudson. This post 
he offered to betray to the British on 
condition he was made General in their 
army and paid fifty thousand dollars. 
His treason was discovered, but he had 
escaped to the British, in whose army he 
afterward fought against America. His 
intense envy of Washington and un- 
bridled ambition, together with the 
fact that he had been condemned by a 
court-martial to receive a formal repri- 
mand for his mismanagement of affairs, 
which disgrace he never forgot, caused 
his treachery to the patriotic cause. 

45- Q. Who was John André, and 
why was he hung? 

45. A. John André was a distinguished 
_British officer who was sent to arrange 
the details of Arnold’s treason. He was 
compelled to spend the night at West 
Point, exchanged his uniform for an or- 
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dinary dress and concealed plans of the 
fortress in his stockings. He was taken 
by three patriots who were convinced by 
the papers he carried that something was 
wrong and carried to the nearest post. 
Through a note he wrote to him, Arnold 
was enabled to escape. Washington 
offered to exchange André for Arnold 
but Clinton was obliged to decline. An- 
dré was found guilty as a spy and hanged 
at Tappan, October 2d, 1780. 

46. Q. What were the chief events 
of 1781? 

46. A. In January, Arnold ravaged 
Virginia ; January 17th, battle of Cow- 
pens, Americans under General Morgan 
victorious ; March 15th, battle Guilford 
Court- House, British have the advantage ; 
April 25th, battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, 
British victorious ; September 8th, battle 
of Eutaw Springs, British win the victory. 
In September, French army under La- 
fayette, and the American army under 
Washington, invested Yorktown, occu- 
pied by Cornwallis and the British; 19th 
Cornwallis and 7,000 surrendered. 

47- Q. Why are September 3d, 1783, 
November 3d, 1783, November 2sth, 
1783, and December 23d, 1783, fa- 
mous ? 

47- A. September 3d, treaty of peace 
signed between Great Britain and United 
States, and their independence acknowl- 
edged. Nevember, Americans disband 
their army. December 23d, 1783, 
Washington resigns his commission. 

48. Q. What happened in 1787? 

48. A. Political troubles caused by 
the immense debt owed foreign powers, 
independence of each State of the other. 
In May 1787, Independence Hall, Phil- 
adelphia, the Constitution was framed 
by aconvention of the wisest men in 
the country. 

49. Q. What three events is the year 
1789 famous for ? 

49. A. Government organized under 
the Federal Constitution. Washington 
elected first President. Order of the 
Cincinnati founded. 

50. Q. Who were the most famous 
American leaders in the Revolution ? 

50. A. Generals Washington, Gates, 
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Schuyler, Greene, Morgan, Montgomery, 
Putnam, Warren, Stark, Lee, Francis, 
Marion, Paul Jones, and Ethan Allen. 


QUESTIONS FOR MAY. 


71. In what order and when did the 
Southern States secede ? 

72. How did West Virginia become a 
State and what occurred April 13th, 
15th, 17th, 18th, rgth, and 2oth, 1861? 

73. What occurred May 3d, 6th, and 
20th ? 

74. What were the first battles of the 
war, and which side won in each? 

75. 1862, what were the most import- 
ant battles from January to July? 

76. What naval actions were there ? 

77. What battles from July to Janu- 
ary, 1863? 

78. Who was ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson ’’? 

79. What were the most important 
events of 1863? 

80. Who were the most famous gen- 
erals on each side? 


It will be remembered that in Febru- 
ary, Sadie Rue received a kind little 
letter through us from Fred. Aetze. We 
are happy to be the bearer to him of 
Sadie’s appreciation of his thoughtful- 
ness. 

BELL HAVEN, VA. 

I would like to thank Fred. Aetze for 
the sympathy and consolation which his 
letter implied. While I am denied many 
pleasures which other children enjoy, I 
am the recipient of many favors and at- 
tentions. Both friends and strangers are 
kind to me. My greatest pleasure is in 
reading and flowers. SADIE RUE. 


Arcota, ILt., March 25th, 1892. 
ARTHUR’S HoME MAGAZINE: 


I hope you will not grow tired of 
reading my answers, for I intend to try to 
answer all of your questions, as I think this 
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a very interesting and thorough way to 
study History. (History is one of my 
favorite studies.) I have’never been to 
school, and I hope by doing these answers 
I shall be able to leave United States 
History out when I do go. My family 
are in despair about my writing, and I 
hope I will improve before next month. 
HALLIE SNYDER. 


PRIZE WINNERS: 


October—Sadie D. Rue, Bell Haven, 
Va. 

November—Gertie E. Peckham, Leon, 
New York. 

December—Florence Crandall, Nor- 
tonville, Kansas. 

January—Scott 
Bluff, Iowa. 

February—Hallie Snyder, Arcola, Ill. 


Diercks, Sergeant’s 


PROVERBS OF YOUTH. 


Toothache is worst just before school- 
time. It disappears about 9.30 A. M. 

It is injurious to a boy’s health to carry 
a scuttleful of coal up two flights of stairs ; 
but a foot-ball game may be indulged in 
for several hours without harmful fatigue. 

Sweeping is bad for a girl’s back and 
arms; but dancing all the evening is good 
exercise. 

Never study at night; it is bad for the 
eyes. But one may read fairy tales until 
midnight with profit and pleasure. 

A weary child should never run errands 
after school-time ; but he may go a-skat- 
ing until six o’clock, for skating is 
health ful. 

Practicing scales on the piano should 
be avoided. It makes mamma’s head- 
ache worse. But a real jolly pillow fight 
up-stairs may be indulged in if the thumps 
are not too frequent. 

Blacking one’s boots is dirty work; 
but playing mumble-the-peg is only fun. 

—Harper’s Young People. 
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CONDUCTED BY AUNT JEAN. 


Let us be content to work, 
To do the thing we can and not presume 
To fret because it’s little —BROWNING. 


THE “ LEND-A-HAND” SOCIETY. 
BY LILY RICE STAHL. 


OU must not infer efrom the name 

that we are a set of wrinkled, tooth- 

less crones who sit and gossip and ma- 
lign our neighbors, oh! no. 

Here in Brink Haven, which is a 

country neighborhood, we are apt to be 

dull, unless we introduce something 


pleasant among the women to break the 
monotony, or, after our household duties 
are done, we might fold our hands to- 
gether aimlessly in our laps, and like 
Maud Muller, long ‘‘ for something better 
than we have known.’’ 

Nearly all the families prepare for a 


new rag carpet in the spring, to brighten 
up the family-room or “ father’s bed- 
room,’’ good souls that they are, to make 
others happy. 

Shakespeare clubs, Chautauqua Circles, 
and W. C. T. U. meetings do not ‘‘take’’ 
with the women folks here ; they say 
they ‘‘haven’t time,’’ which I guess 
means that they don’t care to venture 
into water beyond their depth. 

It is our object to help one another in a 
‘*pinch,’’ and just now it means that aid is 
welcome when boxes and barrels are full 
of carpet rags, gay and dull, long and 
short. Our motto is, ‘‘ Lend a Hand.’’ 
We have a president, who presides and 
who keeps us within bounds when hilar- 
ity runs high. Not much attention is 
paid to parliamentary rules ; it is unnec- 
essary among a parcel of chattering mag- 
pies, besides, too rigid discipline would 
intimidate bashful ones who say, they 
‘* have no book larnin’.’’ One old lady 
said of herself apologetically in the 
words Will Carleton put into the mouth 
of an abused mother-in-law : 


*  T never swallowed a grammar, 


Nor yet a ’rithmetic.”’ 
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Each member carries her own lunch 
in a little basket, and eats it quietly from 
her lap, and the hostess furnishes ‘‘ the 
cup that cheers,’’—that is, coffee as clear 
as amber. We go about ten o’clock and 
remain until foyr, and we are there ex- 
pressly to work. No tattling is allowed, 
and we make our bright thimbles and 
needles do our bidding like trusty serv- 
ants. Each woman is expected to have 
something helpful to tell the rest, the 
hour before we disband, some new thing 
she has learned, or she may ask a ques- 
tion of general interest.. It is some- 
times a chance for the band to render 
help to a deserving person or cause, 
The president ‘ calls off’’ as the darkies 
were wont to say, at their plantation 
dances. 

Yesterday there was much fun at the 
sewing and the climax was helpful. We 
had each done her: ‘‘ stint,’’ as old spin- 
ners say, picked up the ravelings and 
washed our hands, when Madam Presi- 
dent said: ‘‘ Will Grandmother Barton 
set the ball a-rolling?’’ Grandmother 
Barton is a serene-faced woman with 
snowy hair and a face that tells of a life 
of patient self-abnegation. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ I’ve learned how 
to reduce the milliner’s bill, and yet we 
can afford more new hats and bonnets un- 
der the present régime. I learned of a 
friend in the city of a retired milliner, 
who is glad to do work for people and 
her charges are nothing like those of fash- 
ionable shops. It pays her and saves our 
pocket-books. She goes with her patrons, 
and together they examine fashions and 
get ideas. Material for trimming is 
bought of dry goods houses, as it is 
cheaper. We counsel and tell her what 
we can afford, and she delights to help 
us economize. She keeps blocks and 
can sew over straws. This woman is 
poor and is not in good enough health 
to carry on the business largely ; we are 
glad to help her to pin-money and she 
is proud to give our hats an ‘air.’ | 
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had a long ostrich plume I was tired of 
wearing and this tasteful woman divided 
it up into fluffy tips, so when I wear it 
my grandchildren say to me, ‘why, 
grandma, you look like a grand lady.’ ”’ 
The circle of women nodded their 
heads and each said something in the 
way of approval to her neighbor. ‘ Mrs. 
Beasley, in the red plush rocker, comes 
next,’’ said the President, with an en- 
couraging nod to the bashful widow, who 
twisted her red hands and her redder 
head. She swallowed a lump that arose 
in her throat before she was able to 
‘speak in meetin’.’” Then Widow 
Beasley pulled her fingers as though she 
were milking her favorite red heifer. 
‘Well, I’ve nuthin’ much to say, only 
I’ve been a-makin’ my childers gingham 
aprons to cover their shabby flannel 
dresses, for bein’ as how I’m a widow, 
it seems to take a sight o’ managin’ to 
keep the little ones decent’’—here she 
swallowed again, for she had known 
trouble. ‘‘ I make aprons in plain waist 


and full skirt—sort o’ Gretclien style, 


the parson’s wife calls it, and next 
summer they will be sewed up behind 
and they will be dresses.’’ 

There was a pause, and we all with one 
accord began to chatter like blackbirds 
on atop limb. Weconferred as to the 
best material suitable for children’s 
dresses and aprons, and we all finally 
agreed that for common folks who didn’t 
chase down the fashions, that crinkled 
seersucker was best on account of the 
non-necessity of ironing. I told the 
women to not be discouraged if the 
merchants sniffed and said it ‘‘ was out 
of style,’? and not made any more, but 
hunt around to find a place where it is 
for sale. 

Kate Cotton, the music teacher, and 
Fanny Wilbur, the red-cheeked girl, got 
to laughing over something and went 
down to the bottom of the class. 

‘¢Mrs. Harper, will you give yor ex- 
perience ?’’ said the chairman. 

Just here was a silence, for ‘‘the wo- 
man from the city ’’ was about to add her 
mite. 

Now why city and country should be 
at enmity is a wonder to me: but 
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it is often the case. Shallow city girls 
often call those from the country ‘‘ moss 
backs,’’ ‘* greenies,’’ ‘‘ country Jakes,’’ 
‘«nobodys,’’ ‘‘sons of the sod,’’ and 
innumerable names that hurt. The rural 
cousins show their teeth spitefully, and 
are not a whit behind the city friends in 
saying ugly things. How wrong all this 
seems to be. .By this time they should 
all be ready to clasp hands across the 
chasm, Some of the women felt afraid 
of this Mrs. Harper, and surmised that 
she was ‘‘ stuck up.’’ 

Her subject was, How to use one’s time 
to the best advantage. 

** Ladies, I domy own work for a 
family of seven. I am President of our 
Church Missionary Society—I do much 
church work, especially among strangers, 
besides that I am one of the trustees in a 
Woman’s Refuge. Often I am sent to 
dens of sin to talk and pray and plead 
with a class unknown here. Other du- 
ties are mine. I have often been asked 
how I do these things and not neglect my 
family. Here is my secret—I arise at 
four o’clock of mornings summer and 
winter ; that allows me time, otherwise I 

could never get through.’’ 

Some of the women were speechlees 
with astonishment. They supposed that 
city ladies lay abed till nine o’clock, and 
Bridget brought them breakfast on a sil- 
ver salver. The scales fell from country 
eyes, and a bit of good was done in a 
practical way. 

Flora Wilmot said, ‘‘ The best things I 
can tell is of our favorite washing com- 
pound. We use boraxine on ‘the 
dreaded washing day,’ and it is no longer 
known as ‘blue Monday.’ We put the 
garments to soak in water in which the 
boraxine has been dissolved, and in per- 
haps twenty minutes wash and squeeze 
them out ; places much soiled we rub on 
the board, no boiling, for it would boil 
the soiled water back into the clothes. 


.It is not expensive and one suds water is 


enough followed by a rinsing. Any first- 
class grocer will handle it. We like to 
experiment with labor-saving inventions 
and this one surpasses all others.’’ 

This was a new thing to all of us, even 
the ‘woman from Philadelphia.’’ She 
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said she meant to have some when she 
went back to the City of Brotherly Love. 

Esquire Jones’ housekeeper said that 
she found lean pork just as good as beef 
for mince pies and handier for farmers 
who are a distance from the butchers. 
‘*]’d just as soon use dried apples as 
fresh ones,’’ said the spry spinster, ‘ but 
they. must not be cooked too soft. 
Neither do I add raisins to the mince 
meat if I can the mixture, for it seems 
to make it too strong. They can be 
added as you open a can to bake ’em.’’ 

She is a pattern housekeeper who can 
get up good dinners ‘‘ out o’ most noth- 
ing,’’ as the old Esquire says, as he 
smooths down the leg of his trousers of 
Kentucky jeans. They do say that by 
the time the daisies have bloomed the 
fourth time on his wife’s grave he will 
lay off the wide band of crape on his hat 
and lead to the altar Ellen Briggs, 
spinster, but : 


“ T know riot how true the tale may be, 
I tell the tale as was told to me.”’ 


Belle Nixon is a teacher of penman- 
ship, and she goes here and there as her 
work demands. Rosabell keeps her eyes 
wide open and sees for us home-bodies 
who do not get far from home, and 
have no chance of knowing. 

**T see a pretty style of pillow shams 
for people of moderate means easily made 
and done up,’’ she began, smiling at us 
-all genially. ‘‘All-over embroidery with a 
piece of embroidery gathered rather full 
around the edge, say three or four inches 
wide. Of course the richer the ma- 
terial is, the prettier the shams will be. 
I have also learned how to make nice 
handkerchiefs cheaper than can be 
bought. India linen can be had as low as 
twelve and a half cents per yard ; though 
the wider it is the wider your handker- 
chiefs. One can even afford cream 
surah or other kinds of white silk which 
may be bought at a marked-down sale. 
A soft silken handkerchief is so good 
and friendly for a tender nose when 
winter colds are prevalent.’’ 

But just here we heard the old-fash- 
ioned Dutch clock strike four, and we 
hastily donned our wraps, made our 
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adieux, and, like old John Burns of Get- 
tysburg, ‘‘ we went back to our bees and 
our cows.”’ 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR BABY. 


BY LOUISE E. HOGAN. 


Ls following are a few simple recipes 
for the nursery : 

Junket is very easily digested and, with 
Fairchild’s essence of pepsin, makes a de- 
licious food which should be used more 
frequently than it is for invalids and 
convalescents as well as for children. 
There is substance in it and it does not 
oppress digestion. A child eighteen 
months old can use it almost daily, for 
dessert, with its two o’clock dinner. 
Rice pudding, made with egg, may be 
used fora change. A very good recipe 
for making it is given by Dr. Louis Starr, 
in his little book called Aygtene of the 
Nursery. 

‘« Take three ounces of rice and swell 
it very geytly in one pint of new milk. 
Let it cool; then stir into it one ounce 
of fresh butter, two ounces of pounded 
sugar, the yolks of three eggs, and some 
grated lemon rind. Pour this into a well- 
buttered dish, but do not quite fill it, and 
then lay lightly over the top the whites 
of three eggs which have been well beaten 
up with three tablespoonfuls of sifted 
sugar. Put the pudding directly into the 
oven, the heat of which must be moder- 
ate, and bake it for about twenty min- 
utes, or until the egg-crust has become 
lightly browned.’’ 

A food frequently resorted to for in- 
fants during periods of indigestion, sum- 
mer complaint, etc., is whey, made by 
curding warm milk with the pepsin es- 
sence as directed above. When firmly 
curded, beat up with a fork until it is 
finely divided and strain when it is ready 
for use. It is a highly-nutritious fluid 
food, and can be used satisfactorily in 
cases of adult convalescence as well as 
for infant disorders. Wine or brandy 
may be added when required, by physi- 
cian’s advice only. 

Beef, mutton, and chicken broth are 
about the first things used when a child, 
is being taught to take other food than 
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milk. The period for this change varies, 
according to the condition of the child, 
and a physician should be consulted in 
regard to it. 

A very easy, and, at the same time, a 
very good way to make essence of beef 
or mutton is to cut into small pieces two 
pounds of the lean part of the neck of 
either, rejecting the fat. Put it into a 
closely-covered agate or porcelain-lined 
vessel, without adding any water, and 
bake in a moderate oven for two hours. 
rhis essence is very nourishing and a 
few spoonfuls poured over some stale 
bread-crumbs, with a little stewed celery 
or some vegetable that is allowed, and a 
saucer of junket or rice pudding for des- 
sert, makes a very good dinner for a 
child two-years old, and one that will, 
as a rule, be easily digested. Bread and 


butter should be given ad /ibitum. 

All that is needed to convert this es- 
sence into broth—for a change for an- 
other day—is to add water and whatever 
vegetable is liked, cut into very small 
pieces ; cauliflower, spinach, celery, and 


onion being the best for the purpose. 
Rice or barley can also be used and will 
make a pleasant variation, 

Dr. Starr gives the following recipe for 
beef tea—to be made in fifteen minutes: 
‘‘Scrape one pound of lean beef into 
fibres and, after placing it in a clean 
sauce-pan, pour on half a pint of boiling 
water; then cover the sauce-pan closely 
and place it by the side of the fire for 
ten minutes; next, strain into a teacup, 
place this into a basin of ice-cold water 
and remove all fat from the surface of 
the liquid, first with a spoon, and finally 
with a piece of stale bread or blotting 
paper; then pour into a warm cup and 
heat gently to the temperature for drink- 
ing.’? 

Raw beef juice is very useful. in cases 
of indigestion, and where no other food 
can be borne upon the stomach, a tea- 
spoonful every two hours fora child six 
months to a year old, will-readily be 
taken and will give all the nourishment 
required. To make it, warm a piece of 
tender beef in a broiler, before a quick 
fire, never cooking the meat. Cut. into 
small pieces, using .hot utensils, and 
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squeeze out the juice by using one of the 
numerous presses that are to be had. 
Season with salt and give either warm 
or cold, after having removed the fat by 
cooling and skimming. When warming 
it for use, place the cup containing the 
juice in warm water, not hot, as extreme 
heat renders insoluble the valuable 
albuminous elements. Beef extracts as 
a rule are usually devoid of these constitu- 
ents, as they are coagulated and filtered 
away in the process of manufacture. A 
beef juice is made now, however, that 
contains in an active and soluble form 
these nutritious principles and it can be 
used with good results. 

Christine Terhune Herrick gives in 
Babyhood a very sensible method of 
cooking oatmeal porridge. Four heaping 
teaspoonfuls of ground oatmeal, three 
cups of warm water, halfa teaspoonful of 
salt. The manufacturer of one brand 
of oatmeal declares that it needs no pre- 
liminary soaking. This can do it no 
harm, however, and aids in softening 
the cereal and reducing it to a fit state 
for children’s digestive powers. Let the 
double boiler containing oatmeal and 
water stand at the back of the range 
over-night. In the morning fill the 
outer vessel with hot water and move the 
boiler to the front of the stove. Let it 
cook steadily for at least half an hour, 
three-quarters of an hour or an hour will 
be even better. Just before pouring out 
the porridge, beat it hard with a wooden 
spoon, and if it seems too stiff stir in a 
little boiling water. Salt it the last 
thing before turning it out. 

Wheaten grits should be cooked a long 
time. Soak them over-night and cook 
slowly in a double boiler for several 
hours. The proportions are three table- 
spoogfuls of wheaten grits or cracked 
wheat to a pint of warm water. 

To stew celery for children, scrape 
well the tender parts so that it will not 
be stringy, cut it into pieces an inch long, 
and stew gently until done in an un- 
covered agate or porcelain sauce-pan, 
adding a little salt when it is about half 
done. A little thickened milk may be 
added, but many children prefer it plain. 
Tocook spinach for children the leaves 
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must be well washed and boiled tender 
in salted water, then mashed through a 
puree sieve into a fine paste, and seasoned, 
adding a little cream if desired. 

An egg, to be properly boiled, should 

be put on in cold water and taken off as 
soon as the water boils. A child of two 
ortwoand a half years should eat only 
the yolk. One or two boiled in this way 
eaten twice a week, alternating with 
wheat and oatmeal, with a breakfast cup- 
ful of milk, and bread and butter, will 
be all that is needed for breakfast for a 
long time. 
’ The other recipes will give sufficient 
variety for two o’clock dinner. — For 
supper, at six o’clock, a little milk toast, 
or bread and butter with a cupful of 
warm milk,-may be given. Bread given 
to achild should always be well baked 
and a day old. 


DUSTING MOPS AND CLOTHES BRUSHES. 
BY ELLA GUERNSEY. 


W* thought it quite a bright thing to 
do when we saw Mrs. Lake manu- 
facturing her own dusting mops and 
clothes-brushes. 

There were four of the mops, one a 
long-handied muslin one for cleaning 
the walls, made by tearing into inch- 
wide strips old cotton sheets, cutting the 
strips into one-foot pieces and tacking 
them to the end of a long pole, until the 
mop was heavy and thick. Just the 
thing to brush dust from a handsome 
decorated wall. 

Another mop had a shorter handle, 
and the strips of cloth were soft old silk, 
worn handkerchiefs and mufflers. 

This silken mop was used for dusting 
pictures, china, frail dric-d-brac, and 
highly polished wood, and the piano. 
The handle was wound with gay red 
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ribbon, and the end finished with a 
bow of the same ribbon. 

The third mop was stout handled, 
short, the mop part having coarse twine 
loosely crocheted. It saves the hands 
of the dish-washer from getting par- 
boiled. After using, it was plunged into 
boiling water well soaped, and softened 
with powdered borax, then quickly dried. 

The last mop was of soft cotton, use- 
ful in polishing glassware to crystal 
clearness. 

‘I make the brushes needed for 
brushing satin, lace, and plush,’’ said 
Mrs. Lake, holding up a pine board, six 
inches long by three wide, and two inches 
thick, which she was covering with three 
thicknesses of heavy crépe. ‘‘ Crépe 
makes a good brush for satin, or any 
fabric easily injured by brushing,’ 
explained Mrs. Lake. 

A smaller brush was made from a bit 
of white plush, very heavy nap. 

“*One often needs a brush for white 
or delicate goods. Whisks and bristle 
brushes get very badly soiled. My white 
plush brush I care for, and keep it nice. 
And here is a black one, just the thing for 
removing the dust from gentlemen’s silk 
hats without tearing the nap,’’ said Mrs. 
Lake, handing to me the black plush brush. 

We came home thinking there was a 
great deal in the way people cared for 
what they wear and their household goods, 
and Mary Lake understood keeping the 
new gloss from vanishing before an 
article had grown old. 

The mops may be made of bright 
colored or pretty tinted silk and cotton 
cloth, and the handles may be bamboo, 
or decorated 1n any fanciful style. 

The mops, properly made, are superior 
to feather dusters, and may be easily 
cleaned by shaking them free from dust 
and dipping them into hot water. 


Ww should thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart ?. 
One watches dll with care most true 
Doubt not that he will give thee,. too, 
Thy part.—Pau/ Fleming. 





EVENING WITH THE POETS. 


[ Whenever space will permit we intend, at the request of our old subscribers, to devote a page to the 
poets, as of yore —Ep.] 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 


BY BAYARD TAYLOR, 


“ GIVE us a song!” the soldiers cried, 
‘The outer trenches guardir~ 
When the heated guns of the .. mps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 


The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threat’ning under ; 
And the tawny mold of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 


There was apause. A guardsman said: 
“ We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 


They lay along the battery’s side, 
Below the smoking cannon, 
3rave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 


They sang of love, and not of fame ; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory ; 

Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sung “ Annie Laurie.” 


Voice after voice caught-up the song 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong, 
Their-battle eve confession. 


Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 
But as the song grew louder, 

Something upon the soldier’s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


Beyond the dark’ning ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers, 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 


And once againa fire of hell 
Rained on the Russian quarters. 
With scream of shot and burst of shell 
And bellowing of the mortars. 


And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim, 
For a singer dumb and gory ; 
And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “ Annie Laurie.”’ 


Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest, 
Your truth and valor wearing ; 
The bravest are the tenderest 
The loving are the daring. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
BY GERALD MASSEY. 


HIGH hopes that burned like stars sublime, 
Go down the heavens of freedom 
And true hearts perish in the time 
We litterliest need them. 
But never sit we down and say, 
There’s nothing left but sorrow, 
We walk the wilderness to-day, 
The promised land to-morrow. 
* * x # 


O youth ! flame earnest still aspire 
With energies immortal, 

To many a heaven of desire, 
Our yearning opes a portal ; 

And though age wearies by the way, 
And hearts break in the furrow, 

We'll sow the golden grain to-day, 
And harvest comes to-morrow. 


Build up heroic lives, and all 
Be like a sheathen sabre, 
Ready to flash out at God’s call, 
O chivalry of labor! 
Triumphs and toils are twins; and aye, 
Joy seems the cloud of sorrow; 
And ’tis the martyrdom to-day, 
Brings victory to-morrow. 


ALL’S WELL, 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Tue clouds which rise with thunders, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 

And wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain, 

As through the shadowy lens of even 

The eye looks farthest into heaven 

On gleams of star and depths of blue, 

The glaring sunshine never knew. 


REGRET. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 


WHEN I remember something which I had 
But which is gone, and-I must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how I can be glad, 
Even in cowslip time when h sprout ; 
It makes me sigh to think on it—but yet, 
My days will not be better days should I forget. 


When I remember something promised me, 

But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser we no more see : 

In countries that accord with mortal view. 
When I remember this, I mourn,—but yet, 
My happier days are not the days when I forget. 
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EDITED BY ELIZABETH LEWIS REED. 


All communications for this department must be 
addressed to Miss E. L. Reed, Editor Woman’s 
World, ARTHUR’s HOME MAGAZINE, 532 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

We cordially invite our readers to ask questions in 
connection with this department, which we will 
endeavor to answer, and also to send us any sug- 
gestions which they may have found useful in their 
own housekeeping. 


FASHION NOTES. 
SOME NEW HATS. 


LUTED or frilled lace brims are side 

by side with jet and flower brims, 
resting close upon the hair. 

Fans of lace are held by jet combs or 

pins, and long strings are tied under the 


chin, loosely tied over the chest, or held 
by a rosette under the left ear. 
Brims of ribbon in full box plaits and 
upright flower bugches, apparently 
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springing up from the centre of the 
crown, are a few of the novel arrange- 
ments shown. 

A toque of jet is threaded with satin 


ribbon, which is tied here and there. 
One set of ribbon strings is crossed over 
the coil of hair and fastened there with 
a single rose. 

Torsades of ribbon and velvet trim 
crowns and the edge of brims. Under 
the edge of lace and straw brims we find 
pipings or cords of velvet. The smaller 
the capote the wider the strings, seems 
to be the rule. 

The most prominent. feature of the 
season in millinery are undoubtedly rib- 
bons, jet, flowers, and lace. 
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Though ribbons are worn in profusion 
and flowers and lace abound, yet straw 
sells well and feathers are not entirely 
forgotten. The public is a creature of 
many minds, and to satisfy all tastes 
many different materials are sold. 

Milliners say that yellow can be used 
with anything. It is remarkably stylish 
with pale gray. 

Fig. 1 illustrates a hat of écru braid 
over a wire frame, with a crown of 
flowers. The simple trimming is a 





quantity of the same flowers at the back, 
with upright loops of ribbon, long strings, 
and a small bow in front. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a small peak shape of 
fancy straw bordered with a ruche of 
narrow No. 3 ribbon loops, that re- 
semble a mossy trimming. ‘Toward the 
back are upright loops of wider ribbon 
of the same or a harmonizing color. 

Fig. 3 represents a poke shape of tan- 
colored straw faced with brown velvet on 
ihe outer half of the brim. Brown satin 


ribbon for the loops and ties, with a 
drapery of the same shade of golden- 
brown tissue caught by a jet ornament 
and erect brown feathers that could be 
replaced with flowers if preferred. 


STRAW SHAPES. 


Low and odd shapes will prevail with 
peak, bell, fiat, and Chinese crowns; 
slightly pointed, and straight brims vie 
with those having a modified poke 
appearance. Toques, round hats re- 
sembling Spanish turbans, bonnets, and 
medium-sized brims are shown in plain 
and fancy straws and a combination of 
both. 

The milliners will make many hats of 
the fancy straw braids that come by the 
yard in plain, mixed, and glacé effects. 
Lace straw brims will have full net 
crowns. Milan, chip, and crinoline hats 
are always in vogue. The first shapes 
show many lacey effects finishing the 
outside of the brim. 


DRESS NOTES.. 
CHALLIE DRESSES. 


Light grounds of challies have been 
selling among the jobbers, though not 
to the exclusion of black and navy 


-blue. The handsome printing and 


beautiful designs have done much toward 
selling this light-weight woolen fabric, 
which may be made up as morning, 
afternoon, or evening costumes by dif- 
ferent arrangements of the trimming, etc. 

For early morning wear a navy blue 
ground having yellowish marguerites, is 
made with a modified ‘‘bell’’ skirt 
having a ruffle on the edge; round 
bodice with yoke, and deep cuffs of écru 
Point de Genes lace. Belt of blue and 
écru striped ribbon ending under a 
rosette on the left side. 

For afternoon wear a black ground 


with pink figures has a ‘‘bell’’ skirt ~ 


with the sides lapped over the front, 
giving the latter a V-shape, and a bias 
ruffle on the edge. Bodice round in 
front, pointed in the back, with a girdle 
from the side seams, and a plastron of 
pink China silk. 

Black velvet ribbon No. g trims down 
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either side‘of the front, ending in bows 
at the flounce, also edges the girdle, 
continuing around the edge of the bodice 
to fall in long ends and loops at the 
back. ‘The high sleeves are finished on 
the wrists with the ribbon, to which a 
lighter air may be given by running No. 
2 pink satin ribbon under each edge, 
allowing just a tiny bit to peep out. On 
other black ground challies the girdle, 
wrists, and collar are trimmed with jet 
passementerie. 

Fig. 4 shows a neat bodice for woolen, 
cotton or silk goods, with sash or belt 


and shoul ler bow of moiré ribbon. The 
bodice ‘may be made over a close lining, 
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opens in the front invisibly, and is shirred 
in several rows at the top to form an erect 


Figs. 5 and 6. 


ruffle. 


Sleeves in one large puff to the 
elbow, and may end in a ruffle below. 
Figs. 5, 6 illustrate two ways of finish- 


ing the lower edge of basques. The 
first one opens on the left shoulder and 
under-arm seam, and is fitted with a 
centre-front dart besides the two on 
either side. The edge is cut in short 
points, and across. the round front is a 
strap and buckle. Pipings of the fabric, 
silk, or braid are used as a trimming. 
The second bodice opens in a double- 
breasted fashion, and the edge slips under 
the skirt, which drops over it in a man- 
ner very becoming to a slender figure for 
a house toilette. 


TRIMMING PRINCESS GOWNS. 


Some of the handsomest princess 
gowns have the “opening and wrists 
trimmed with a scroll passementerie of 
jet two inches wide, and a border at the 
bottom of the skirt of a five-inch band 
to correspond. For trimming lace and 
grenadine dresses lace effects in the 
form of insertions and fans of lace edging 
are mingled with the jet passementeries. 

Jet embroideries on net form a light- 
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weight passementerie for the most deli- 
cate material. As we said before, it is 
put upon everything, unless it be a cotton 
frock, looks well by day or night, and is 
a becoming trimming, from its bright 
sparkle, lighting up the wearer’s general 
appearance. It is very stylish, and no 
one runs any risk in having a jet-trimmed 
gown for some time to come. 


DAINTY UNDERWEAR. 


While China silk is the latest in style,, 


it does not entirely dispossess the charm 
of the remarkably fine nainsook garments 
that are made by the French. When we 
find that a corset-cover, trimmed with 
genuine Valenciennes lace, is ticketed at 
a Chestnut Street store, $20, and a little 
petticoat to match is $30, we can realize 
to what luxury underwear has attained. 

The old-fashioned chemise has had its 
day. In its place we have now the little 
petticoat and corset-cover. The long 
petticoat is generally of silk, as this gar- 
ment has obtained a firm hold upon the 
affections of women. The combination 
suits of underwear, whether of silk, lisle 
thread, or wool, are coming more and 
more into favor. Probably one reason of 
this is that the present style of dress de- 
mands a tapering, slender figure, which 
has made all women more particular 
about the fit of their underclothes. The 
fashionable woman of to-day, who has 
pleaty of money to spend, wears first, a 
silk combination garment; over this a 
black satin corset and little white petti- 
coat, then one of flannel, prettily em- 
broidered ; a corset-cover, which seems 
to be a mass of lace or embroidery, and 
over this a glacé taffeta petticoat. All 
petticoats are made with a yoke, and by 
the time her dress-skirt is slipped on, 
everything fits like a second skin. Even 
her stockings may easily do without sup- 
porters, and button on to the corset. 
French percale has not taken well here 
for summer underwear. Its expense is 
perhaps the reason, for it certainly is a 
delightful material to wear. Persons in 
ordinary circumstances invest largely in 
cambric for drawers, under-petticoats and 
corset-covers, trimmed with embroidery, 
torchon, or Medici lace. 
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The China silk garments are dainty: 
and pretty to look at and, in white, they: 
certainly are charming to wear; but to 
some women the thought of colored un- 
derwear is, to say the least, rather creepy. 
The China pongee, imported only by the 
Chinese silk houses, is most excellent for 
underwear, and is bought largely by: 
shoppers for that purpose. This is of a 
genuine écru shade, which retains its 
color in washing, and is slightly wiry, 
which makes it cooler. 

Silk underwear is trimmed with the 
finest of torchon or the best of imitation 
Valenciennes. 

Ready-made underwear has improved 
so wonderfully of late that comparatively 
few women take the trouble to make 
theirown. The-expense is only a trifle 
more, the fit is now excellent, and the 
finish better than the ordinary sewer can 
do, as a great many are not able to run 
the machine with the exactness of a pro- 
fessional operator. 

Night-dresses have become so fanciful 
as to be used in the morning for rodes de 
chambre. In the fine materials they are 
made of China silk or nainsook ; then 
comes the French percale, cambric, and 
muslin, A black surah _ night-dress, 
trimmed with cream lace and yellow rib- 
bons, has been worn by a famous actress 
and recommended as a fad, but in spite 
of the hold that black has‘on the world 
of fashion, it is not a ‘‘ go.’’ 

Ribbons are put upon all articles of 
underwear—from No. 1 to No. 7—in 
dainty bows, rosettes, long and _ short 
ends, run through beading, and disposed 
amid the frills of lace in certainly a fas- 
cinating sort of manner, which the 
masculine portion of the world is apt to 
call ‘‘ fetching.’’ 


HOME DECORATIONS AND FANCY 
NEEDLEWORK. 


NASTURTIUM EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 
BY PATTY THUM, 

ray design for outline embroidery 

would be dainty, worked on linen 


in any one shade of silk and in mere 
outline, but would also look well and 


be more effective if the ‘‘short and 


long ’’ stitch is used. 
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It would be pretty to vary the tint of 
silk employed in each blossom, as is so 
often seen in nature, from light yellow in 
one, on through orange in another to a 
deep yellow red in another. The dark 
marking on the petals of the flowers are 
of an intense brown red. The outline of 
the leaves is to be done in ‘short and 
long ’’ stitch and the veins and stem in 
simple outlining stitch. Use an_har- 
monious tint of green for them. In 
nature it is to be observed that the 


( 


Nasturtium Embroidery Design. 


Nasturtium leaf differs according to the 
color of the blossom, the lighter colored 
blossoms having light yellow-green leaves, 
the dark-red blossoms having darker, 
bluer green leaves with reddish stems. 
Canary yellow is a particularly good 
background for dric-d-brac or china. 
Soft yellow silk, drawn in tight, straight 
folds, has an excellent effect behind 
shelves on which china is placed. We 
know of one lovely dining-room where 
all the best china is on view in the room, 
and is kept in old Dutch mahogany 
cabinets, with leaded glass fronts and 
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canary yellow recesses. The combination 
is extremely pleasing, the yellow back- 
ground showing off the delicate tints of 
the china, and the soft light red of the 
old Dutch marquetry harmonizing so well 
with the rest. These cabinets are rather 
low, and extend nearly around the 
room. 

A very convenient arrangement is a 
box to hold dresses. It is made long 
enough to lay them in without much 


folding, and can be made deep enough 


Wry Fi 


and wide enough to serve when closed 
asacouch. These boxes may be very 
plain, and to remain in sight may be 
painted and finished in oil and varnished, 
with cushions on top and small casters 
under them to facilitate moving them 
when filled. They are very convenient, 
many persons preferring to fold their 
dresses to hanging them up, as they are 
thus kept freer from dust. 

It sometimes happens that one has a 
superfluous door in the parlor or reception 
room which should be built up. It's 
not necessary to have recourse to brick 
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and mortar to cover up such a door. 
The lower part should have a small 
cabinet, and the panel and cover of the 
overdoor can be filled in with Lincrusta. 
This idea has been recently carried out 
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Fitment to Conceal a Door, by Charlotte Robinson. 


very successfully, and, with pretty orna- 
ments, makes a very handsome feature in 
a room, and certainly disposes of the 
defect of having too many doors. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MADELINE.—Yes, here is a good re- 
cipe for making snow pudding. Take 
three sour apples, pare and core, and 
steam until soft ; beat them with a silver 
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spoon and set away to cool, then add the 
white of one egg and a cup of powdered 
sugar; beat this one hour. Sauce: Yelk 
of one egg, one cup of milk, one-half 
cup of sugar. Let it boil up, then re- 
move from the fire. Flavor 
with vanilla. Serve cold. 

Jouanna.—tThe moiré is 
not at all fit for a tea-gown, 
and will be creased and 
shabby after a fortnight’s 
wear. Neither is this gray a 
good color for night wear, 
-and I strongly advise you to 
use it for a gown, trimmed 
with lace and jet, for visiting 
and Sunday wear. If you 
really will use it fora tea- 
gown, I should have black 
lace over shrimp-pink for the 
front, and revers and turn- 
ed- back cuffs, faced with the 
same moiré and edged with 
tiny jet. You will find direc- 
tions for waists in April No. 
Spots and stripes on fine 
woolen grounds will be fash- 
ionable, also printed surah 
for waists. With regard to 
your last query, Watteau 
plaits are made on some tea- 
gowns; but a gathered one 
in this thin moiré would not 
be feasible. Kindly do not 
cross letters, and write on 
one side of paper only. 

MATERFAMILIAS. — Egg 
sauce is a great delicacy. 
Follow the following direc- 
tions, and you must be sat- 
isfied with the result: The 
ingredients are three eggs, 
one cupful of powdered 
sugar, and a teaspoonful of vanilla or 
lemon extract. Beat the whites to a very 
stiff froth, then.with a silver spoon gently 
and slowly stir into them the cupful of 
sugar and the flavoring. and last stir in 
the yelks, having previously beaten them 
very light. The directions must be fol- 
lowed exactly, and the sauce not allowed 
to stand after making, or the result will 
not be satisfactory. It is particularly 
nice over boiled or steamed rice. 
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F. E. D.—The way in which we have 
often very successfully washed chamois 
leather gloves is as follows: Put on the 
gloves and wash them on your hands, 
using good ordinary soap and warm 
water. Soap and wash them just as you 
would wash your hands, and while still 
on rinse in clear water. Then draw the 
gloves off carefully, and hang them up 
to dry, smoothing and pulling them out 
from time to time while damp. If you 
let them get quite dry without doing 
this they will stiffen and not be wearable. 
When nearly dry, put them on again, and 
you will find them supple, and after that 
they can finish drying untouched. 

A. F. S.—The plait is caused bya 
badly cat bodice. The lower part of 
the front shoulder wants to be put higher 
up on the back and tightened. The 
second bosom dart should be small, not 
large, or it widens the figure, and throws 
more . fullness to the armhole. Coat 
basques—not the added kind—will be 
fashionable for out-door costumes, but 
short basques have returned to favor, and 
belted waists or short ones, with draped 
sashes will be seen. 

SoapsToNE.—Cards and letters should 
always be brought into the room on a 
salver. Shake hands with any friends 
with whom you may come in contact, 
but do not cause confusion by going out 
of your way to do so. Serviettes should 
be served at lunch, and are frequently 
placed upon the breakfast table also. 


RECIPES. 

ORANGE Puppinc.—Grate the rind 
and slice fine two or three oranges, 
sprinkle a little sugar over them; now 
set a basin containing a pint of milk 
on the stove, over boiling water ; stir 
together the yelks of two eggs, one-half 
cup of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and a little cold milk ; when the milk is 
boiling hot stir the mixture in; let it 
thicken, and pour over the oranges ; 
beat the whites of two eggs, add a little 
sugar, spread over the pudding, and 
brown in the oven. 


ORANGE CAKkE.—Beat together the 
yelks of four eggs and one cup white 
sugar, add one-fourth cup melted butter, 
one-half cup milk, one and one-half cups 
flour, one anda half teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder. Bake intwo pans. Beat whites 
of two eggs toa stiff froth, add one-half 
of a grated orange, one cup sugar. 
Spread this between the cakes. 

ORANGE Piz.—Line a tin with crust, 
crimp the edges and bake lightly ina 
quick oven. Grate the rind of one 
orange, add the juice of two, one cupful 
of sugar, a small lump of butter, two 
cupfuls of water, and add five drops of 
vanilla. Bring it toa boil and thicken 
with corn-starch dissolved in’ a little 
water. Pour it over the well-beaten 
yelks of two eggs and heat quickly to- 
gether. Pour into the crust. Beat the 
whites stiff with a little sugar, place 
it upon the pie, and brown in the oven 
to a golden shade. ~ R. E. M. 

Ecc Tests.—A good egg will sink in 
water. Stale eggs are glassy and smooth 
of shell. A fresh egg has a lime-like 
surface to its shell. The boiled eggs 
which adhere to the shell are fresh laid. 
—Ladies’ Pictorial Weekly. 

Wuat to Try.—Try pop-corn for 
nausea; try cranberries for malaria; try 
a sun bath for rheumatism; try ginger 
ale for stomach cramps; try clam broth 
for a weak stomach; try swallowing sa- 
liva when troubled with sour stomach ; 
try a wet towel to the back of the neck 
when sleepless; try a hot, dry flannel 
over the seat of neuralgic pain, and re- 
new it frequently ; try snuffing powdered 
borax up the nostrils for catarrhal cold 
in the head; try taking your cod-liver 
oil in tomato catsup if you want to make 
it palatable; try breathing the fumes of 
turpentine or carbolic acid to relieve the 
whooping cough; try a cloth rung out 
from cold water, put about the neck at 
night for sore throat ; try a saturated so- 
lution of bicarbonate of soda (baking 
soda) in diarrhceal troubles; give fre- 
quently ; try walking with your hands 
behind you if you find yourself becoming 
bent forward.—Zadies’ Pictorial Weekly. 
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The publishers of this magazine are respon- 
sible for every advertisement printed herein, 
and will refund any money lost through the 
neglect or fault of any of our advertisers. 


In BLUE AND SCARLET. 


The new story with the above title, the 
first installment of which is found in this 
number of the Magazine, will prove a 
treat for our readers. ; 

The author is a lady well known in 
Philadelphia society as a brilliant writer, 
and her lectures on literature during the 
past winter have been crowded con- 
stantly with the most fashionable people 
of the city. 


Tue Country Roaps. 


One ‘of the greatest needs of this 
country at the present time is better fa- 
cilities for intercommunication among 
the people. 

While the country is comparatively in 
its infancy, we are old enough and rich 
enough to have better roads and more 
and larger canals. 

The original cost of either a good road 
or a well-built canal is nothing compared 
to the enormous savings to the people. 

A canal from the great lakes to the 
Hudson River large enough for our war 
ships and ocean steamers is a thing that 
must and will be built within the lives of 
many of our readers. 

A similar one from the lakes to either 
the Ohio or Mississippi River is a 
necessity that we all must recognize, but 
even these great national benefits are of 
secondary importance to good roads. 

Enough has been written and spoken 
on the point that good roads are desirable. 
What is now needed is for some one to 
propose a feasible, plan for obtaining 
them. The statesmen who aspire to State 
offices should consider the subject. 
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BY JOSEPH P. REED. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Van Bibber and Others (Ha & Brothers) is the 
title of the little volume of tales Richard Harding Davis 
dedicates to his father as his ‘kindest and severest 
critic.” Any one would be hard, indeed, to please who 
could not enjoy this delightful blending of light and 
shadow. Distinction has been made between wit and 
humor thus: Wit laughs at a man, humor with him, but 
in Van Bibdber the t laughs at the characters, with the 
author, and the distinction goes a-begging. The chapters 
devoted to ‘* Van B's man-servant,’’ “* Van B. at the races,” 
and ‘‘ Van B. practicing economy ” are all bubbling over 
with that best kind of humor, poignant enough to be wit, 
but without the sting of satire. 

In the latter picture, where, with fast oozing témper but 
indomitable perseverance, he worries down a miserable 
meal, in a cheap restaurant smelling of bad oil and soiled 
damask, with the clatter of cheap service about him, he 
feels that he has reached the depth of self-abasement when 
the check for fifteen cents is presented, and his spirits are 
only momentarily hghtened by giving the waiter half a 
dale and bidding him keep the change. The irony of fate 
is manifest on the next page, where his aimless footsteps 
lead him past beloved Delmonico’s only to be tormented 
by delicious fumes and the exhalent sweetness of flowers, 
and to glimpse beckoning hands and welcoming glances 
from his *‘ set’’ who make not-to-be-declined “ room” for 
the already-overburdened hero, who can only sit before the 
Tantalus feast inwardly groaning. 

We lament space is not ours in which to show the fine 
lines by which the pictures are widened and made darker. 
The first sketch, entitled “ Hler First Appearance,” is 
drawn by a pen that wins for Van Bibber affection, and 
leniency for every after folly. The other tales, especially 
“ Outside the Prison" and ‘‘An Unfinished Story” are 
vital studies of human idiosyncrasies and sacrifices to 
which this scanty treatment does poor honor. 

Tatters,by Beulah (Lee & Shepard, Boston) opens with 
one of those pathetic pictures of child-life in the slums, 
but beneath the tatters is a brave little heart and ye J 
temper, and we gather a winning impression of her “‘ half- 
modern, half.ancient face’’ and “quaint, old-fashioned 
little figure ” going about her loving, self-denying tasks. 

The old *‘ Grandfather,”’ “* Da Sunshine,”’ “‘ Artie,” 
and “ Fool Dick ’’ arouse the reader’s interest and affec- 
tion as readily as the noble little heroine, and despite the 
melo-dramatic tendencies and the fact that the characters 
are greatly overdrawn, it is a pretty story told to a good 
purpose, 

LITERARY NOTES. 


A new book by Mrs. Burton Harrison, author of 7he 
Anglomaniacs and Flower de Hundred, is an event in the 
literary world, The Cassell Publishing Company take 
pleasure in yen ar by early publication A Daughter 
of the South, and Other Tales. The story which gives 
the volume its name is one of the most charming and 
characteristic of Mrs, Harrison’s stories. It has all the 
pathos of Firwer de Hundred with the sprightliness and 
wit of Zhe Anglomaniacs. The‘ other tales’’ that form 
the contents of this volume are ‘‘A Harp Unstrung,”’ ‘‘A 
Thorn in His Cushion,”” “Mr. Clendenning Piper,’’ 
“* Diamonds and Toads’’ and ‘‘ Wife's Love,” which 
show a variety of subjects, but the same clever hand is 
conspicuous on every page. are Mrs. Harrison's 
latest as they are her best stories. 

From the same publishers a new book from the pen of 
Max O’Rell is announced. It bears the startling title 
English Pharisees, French Crocodiles. and other Anglo- 
French Typical Characters. Max O’Rell dedicates this 
new and lively volume ‘‘ To Jonathan,’’ to whom he says: 
**T have drawn a few sketches for you. Perhaps they 
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will show you that people can be happy without rolling in 
wealth or living in a furnace.’’ The book is about the 
Same size as p be) and His Continent, and is packed 
full of bright stories ani witty epigrams. Max U'Rell 
was never mor: amusing than in these pages in which he 
shows up the good points as weil as the weaknesses of his 
native land and the land of nis adoption. 

Mr, William S. Walsh has put to press with J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. a work upon which he has been busy for 
many years. Itis entitled 7ke Handy Book of Literary Cu- 
riasities, and within its 1,000 pages it will give, in diction- 
ary form, the choicest collection of intellectual bric-a-brac, 
bibilots, and eurios that have ever been presented to fan- 
ciers of this sort of ware. The scope of the work includes 
the origin of words, proverbs, phrases, and sayings, the 
tracing of famiiiar quotations through all their various 
mutations to their fountain source, the full exploitation of 
such subjects as Advertisements, Bulls, Bibliomania, Defi- 
nitions, Epitaphs, Enigmas, Errors, Forgeries, etc., and 
genes all such information as would be classed under 
the heading of quaint, curious, and cut-of-the way. 

he Romance Publishing Co., N. Y.,.gather between 
the covers of their Magazine eighteen or twenty strong 
short stories each month from such pens as Mrs. Frank 
McCarthy, Dumas, De Maupassant. Grant Allen, and 
others, Every sketch is complete, and collected they make 
a brave showing of tales of adventure by land and sea, 
love and war, supernatural yarns and every-day facts. He 
who wants to asm against ennui should plunge into Xo- 
Respecting H & B h 

espectin arper ros., give ear to this: 

Frank D, Milles well known not only as one of the 
foremost of American artists, but asa writer of no little 
power and originality. Some of his best stories, including 
the remarkable tale entitled “‘A Capillary Crime,” have 
been collected in book form, and will soon be published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

They have also just published a little hand-book, invalu- 
able to students, letter-writers, and literary workers, en- 
titled Everybody's Writing-Desk Book. They now an- 
nounce a companion volume, uniform in style, called 
Everybody's Pocket Cyclopadia. ‘ 

Authors and the general public are greatly interested in 
an autoblographical sketch regarding the author's experi- 
ences in finding a publisher for his first book, which Mr. 
Trowbridge writes as an introduction to the new edition of 
aesher Brighthopes, published by Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard. 

A recent issue of Zhe World's Columbian Exposition, 
Illustrated, his for frontispicce a full-page engraving of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, President Board of Lady Managers 
of the Exposition. There are also engravings of Mrs. 
ma H. Rogers, Lady Manager from Arkansas; Miss 

ary G. Davis, Lady Manager from Nevada; Mrs, Agnes 
C. Paul, Lady Manager from Virginia ; Sarah H. Bixby, 
Lady Manager from Maine, Also engravings showing 
several buildi as they appear in course of construction. 

We have before us the first copy of a decidedly unique 
and useful publication, viz., Food, Clover Publishing 
Company, Park Place, New York. itisa journal for the 
epicure and dyspeptic, for the what-not-to-eat crank, and 
the careful housewife. Handsomely illustrated and full of 
| ape hints from cover to cover; telling all about 
‘foods, adulterations, sanitation, the regimen of the sick 
room, new domestic inventions, and all matters of careful 
and healthful living. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. ° 


Lumen, by Camille Flammarion, translated by Mary J. 
Lerrano. Cassell. 

A Human Document, by W.H. Mallock. Cassell. 

1 Saw Three Ships, by Q. Cassell. 
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